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Our New Foreign Policy 


WE NEED TO KEEP OUR HEADS 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Ex-President of the United States 
Delivered before the Council of Foreign Relations at Chicago, Ill., February 1, 1939 


WISH to talk on peace. We are deluged with talk of 
war. Our minds are being prepared to accept war as 
inevitable. We need to keep our heads. 

And I say this as one who, in positions of responsibility, 
saw every stage in the development of the last war. And I 
have seen the bitterness of its failure to bring blessings to 
mankind. 

| have no need to recite the malevolent forces rampant in 
the world. In twenty nations desperate peoples have sur- 
rendered personal liberty for some form of authoritarian 
government. ‘They are placing their trust in dictatorship 
clothed in new ideologies of Utopia. Some of them are 
making war or are aggressively threatening other nations. 
The world is taut with fear. Five times more men are under 
arms than before the great war. 

We in America are indignant at the brutalities of these 
systems and their cruel wrongs to minorities. We are fearful 
of the penetration of their ideologies. We are alarmed at 
their military preparations and their aggressiveness. 

Their neighboring democracies are consciously or uncon- 
sciously flooding us with propaganda that we, too, are in 
danger, that we will inevitably be drawn in. 

We have need to strip emotion from these questions as 
much as we can. They are questions of life or death not only 
td men but also to nations. 

We have need to appraise coolly these dangers. We have 
need of sober, analytical debate upon the policies of govern- 
ment toward them. We must do so without partisanship. 

Amid these agitations, President Roosevelt has now an- 
nounced a new departure in foreign policies. 

Beginning with his suggestion of fourteen months ago of 
quarantining dictatorships, he now states: “We have learned 
that God-fearing democracies . . . cannot forever let pass 
without effective protest acts of aggression against sister 
nations. . . . There are many methods short of war, but 
stronger and more effective than mere words, of bringing 
home to aggressor governments the aggregate sentiments of 
our own people.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has also proposed to the country a huge 
increase in our already large armament. 


Let me say at once that if our defense requires it every 
American will willingly bear that burden though it contrib- 
utes to lower the standard of living of every American and 
though it plunges us further into debt. 

But the proper degree of our military preparedness de- 
pends first upon what our foreign policies are to be, and 
second, upon where and from what our dangers come. When 
these are determined, then the size of our armament is for 
our army and navy experts to say. Without these determi- 
nations they can give no competent advice. 

Our foreign policies in these major dimensions must be 
determined by the American people and the Congress, not 
by the President alone. The citizens can also in some degree 
appraise our dangers. After all, it is the people who are 
made poor and who sacrifice their lives and the lives of their 
sons. 

For a hundred and thirty years before the great war and 
since we rejected the League of Nations our foreign policies 
have been simple and emphatic. 

First, to keep out of foreign entanglements and other 
people’s wars; not to interfere in the affairs of other nations. 

Second, our armament is for defense, not aggression. 

Third, that defense to include the Western Hemisphere 
by enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Fourth, to protect by force if necessary the lives of Amer- 
icans who are of necessity abroad, but to depend upon the 
peaceful processes of negotiation to protect their rights and 
property. 

Fifth, to cooperate in peaceful movements to promote 
peace and in economic movements to promote world pros- 
perity. And to insist that neither by spirit nor action do we 
imply either military or economic force for these purposes. 

Sixth, under the recent Neutrality Law we presumably 
prohibit the purchase of arms in the United States by other 
nations while actually at war, together with some restric- 
tions upon credit and travel. Such purchases are without 
restrictions until we declare that a war exists. And let me 
say parenthetically that this arms provision needs immediate 
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revision. In effect it compels us to take sides rather than be 
neutral. 

I believe these are the full dimensions of American poli- 
cies that have been approved by the American people up to 
now. 

Mr. Roosevelt now proposes to expand these policies. The 
sum of his proposal is that we make effective protest at acts 
of aggression against sister nations. He says we must use 
methods stronger than words and short of war. He asks for 
armament to back his extensions. As Daniel Webster said 
in his reply to Hayne, “Let me run the honorable gentle- 
man’s doctrine a little into its practical application.” 

First. The only known effective methods short of war and 
more than words are that we either support one side with 
supplies of food, raw materials, finance and munitions, or 
that we deny these to the other side by embargoes, boycotts 
or other economic sanctions. 

Second. The aggressions against sister nations that Mr. 
Roosevelt is discussing are not alone in the Western Hem- 
isphere. They are in reality aggressions across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, in Europe and Asia. 

Third. This new policy means that we are to determine 
who are the aggressors in the world. 

The determination of the who and when of aggression 
sounds easy. It sometimes is easy. But if one examines the 
history of the world the distinction between legitimate ex- 
pansion and wicked aggression becomes confused. The 
League of Nations after some years of effort failed to find 
even a definition of aggressor. We are to set ourselves up 
as the oracle of righteousness in age-old quarrels that began 
before our nation was born. A large part of the United 
States was the result of aggression under any definition; 
likewise parts of the British Empire and France. The world 
will not remain static, for the pressures of populations, eco- 
nomic life, and defense are not static forces. In any event, 
it does not seem to be a job that America should undertake. 
More especially as each case must need be debated in Con- 
gress and divided by the emotions of our racial origins. 

Fourth. These proposals to use some sort of coercion 
against nations are of course a complete departure from neu- 
trality in other peoples’ war. It is the method of coercion, 
not persuasion. It is in direct violation of Secretary Hull’s 
reafirmation, on which the ink is but sixty days dry, of an 
old American policy that “the intervention of any State in 
the internal and external affairs of another is inadmissible.” 

Fifth. Such measures are obviously futile unless under- 
taken in cooperation with other nations. Without joint 
action supplies of food or oil or cotton or munitions can be 
obtained elsewhere. And joint action means at least tem- 
porary alliances with countries in Europe or Asia. 

Sixth. Such policies are provocative of reprisals and must 
be backed by armament far beyond that required for defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. If we are to provoke we must 
be prepared to enforce. 

Seventh. Economic pressures inevitably run into pressures 
upon civil populations. Civil populations are mostly women 
and children. The morals of starvation by force rank no 
higher than killing from the air. 

Eighth. Any nation which sets up such policies and builds 
an armament of dimensions to back them is sure to arouse 
fear. This idea of America sitting alone determining who 
and what in the world shall stop and go would make suspect 
of the whole world. 

Let me say at once that any form of direct or indirect 
coercion of nations is force, and is the straight path to war 
itself. No husky nation will stand such pressures without 
bloody resistance. 





Those who think in terms of economic sanctions should 
also think in terms of war. 

It will be said that these measures will preserve peace; 
that if nations know we will throw our weight into the 
balance they will not transgress on others. That is world- 
wide power politics. That is the exact theory of joining in 
the balance of power throughout the world. That setting 
has, in the long and tragic history of Europe, inevitably 
exploded in war. 

All this becomes the most momentous change in American 
policies of peace and war since we entered the great war. 

Moreover, the European democracies have accepted it as 
a complete change of national policy by the United States. 
If it is not a proposal to change radically our policies, then 
they are under a misapprehension. 

But to determine the issue, let me propose some questions 
that the American people deserve to have answered. 

1. Shall we reverse our traditional policies at this time? 

2. Shall we set ourselves up to determine who the ag- 
gressor is in the world? 

3. Shall we engage in embargoes, boycotts, economic 
sanctions against aggressor nations? 

4. Shall we do this where the Western Hemisphere is 
not attacked ? 

5. Shall we provide an armament greater than that nec- 
essary to protect the Western Hemisphere from military 
invasion? 

6. Shall we take collective action with other nations to 
make these more-than-words-and-short-of-war policies ef- 
fective? 

7. Are we to be the policemen of the world? 

Certainly it is due to Mr. Roosevelt, to the Congress and 
to the American people that we know exactly what all this 
means. The Congress should have this adventure clarified 
before we go blindly into great increases in armament. 

Before we answer these questions and before we venture 
into these paths of force and conflict, even short of war, we 
should realistically examine how serious the so-called immi- 
nent dangers are from aggressive nations. 

Our dangers are obviously in two forms—the penetration 
of their ideologies, which would destroy democracies, and 
their military aggressiveness. 

And their military aggressiveness has to be appraised in 
two aspects. First, the direct dangers to the Western Hem- 
isphere, and, second, our further concern in the dangers to 
our sister democracies in Europe and Asia. 

The first segment of this danger is the ideologies. The 
penetration of these ideologies, whether it be the com- 
munism of Russia, the national socialism of Germany or the 
fascism of Italy, is an internal problem for each country 
where they penetrate. Ideas cannot be cured with battle- 
ships. or airplanes, I say this, as | do not assume that we 
intend to attack dictators or extirpate ideologies in their 
home sources. That would lead the world to worse destruc- 
tion than the religious wars of the Middle Ages. 

Our job of defense against these un-American ideologies 
is to eliminate Communist, Socialist and Fascist ideas and 
persons from our own institutions. It is to maintain the 
ideals of free men, which make this unprofitable soil for such 
alien seed. 

I am confident that if the lamp of liberty can be kept 
alight these ideologies will yet die of their own falsity. 
They spring not from moral and spiritual inspirations but 
from the cupidity of men. In any event no additional appro- 
priations for arms will settle those problems. 

The second segment of danger is that of military attack 
of the dictatorships upon democracies. 

And we may first explore the imminent dangers of mili- 
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tary attack upon the Western democracies. And again we 
should consider it in the light of realism rather than the irri- 
tating words that emanate from world capitals. 

Our people must realize that even if there were no dic- 
tators present, the blunders in the peace treaties, the pressures 
of population, the impoverishment of peoples will create 
periodic European crises. That has been the history of 
Europe since long before America was born. 

As terrifying as these crises look in the morning paper, 
there are more realistic pressures for peaceful adjustments 
than for war. 

Since the Great War land fortifications for defense have 
increased in power faster than offensive land weapons. The 
dictatorships know that if they were to attack the Western 
democracies they would probably find their land and sea 
defenses impregnable. Attack from the air offers hideous 
destruction, but it also brings sobering reprisals. It stiffens 
resolution and it does not capture capital cities. It is my 
belief that the Western democracies of Europe can amply 
defend themselves against military attack. 

And in this connection we must not close our eyes to one 
condition under which the American people, disregarding all 
other questions, might join in European war. We are a 
humane people, and our humanity can be overstrained by 
brutality. “That was one of the causes of our entry into the 
last war. For instance, if wholesale attack were made upon 
women and children by the deliberate destruction of cities 
from the air, then the indignation of the American people 
could not be restrained from action. 

1 do not believe officials of any nation have become so 
foolish or dare the depth of barbarism of such an under- 
taking. The indignation in the United States today at such 
killings in Spain and China, where it is excused as the acci- 
dent of attempt to demoralize munitions supply, should be 
warning of the temper which would be raised. 

There are other realistic forces which weigh against mili- 
tary attack by the dictatorships on the democracies. Despite 
various so-called “demands,” the dictatorships are in reality 
mainly interested elsewhere. The face of Germany is turned 
more east than toward Western Europe. The face of Japan 
is turned west into Asia. ‘The Russians are amply engaged 
at home. The Italians claim grievances with England and 
lrance arising out of the treaties under which they came 
into the Great War, but these are not impossible of solution. 

Beyond all this, every one of the totalitarian States has its 
own grave internal weakness. 

Above all, the common people in no country in Europe 
want war. They are terrified of it. 

Do not think I believe the situation is not dangerous in 
Europe. Far from it. But it is not so imminent as the 
speeches abroad might make it appear. And what is not 
imminent is often preventable. 

Obviously, our dangers are much less than those of the 
overseas democracies. The Western Hemisphere is still pro- 
tected by a moat of 3,000 miles of ocean on the east and 
6,000 miles on the west. No airplane has yet been built that 
can come one-third the way across the Atlantic and one- 
fifth of the way across the Pacific with destructive bombs 
and fly home again. In any event, these dictatorships have 
nothing to gain by coming 3,000 miles or 6,000 miles to 
attack the Western Hemisphere. So long as our defenses 
are maintained they have everything to lose. 

That any of these dictatorships, whether Japan, Germany, 
Italy, or Russia, or all of them together, have the remotest 
idea of military attack upon the Western Hemisphere is 
sheer hysteria. 

It will be said that we must be prepared to go across the 
seas and enforce lawful rights for American trade by military 








action. I do not agree with that thesis. There always comes 
a time, with patience, when such ends can be accomplished 
by the processes of peace. 

There are other factors that we need to consider also 
before we decide to use force beyond protection of the 
Western Hemisphere. We must not refuse to look at the 
possible ultimates before we start down these paths. 

[f we join with force in Europe or Asia, even though it 
be short of war, we must consider its consequences should 
it lead to war. For that is the most probable result. The 
call to join is based upon the preservation of human liberty 
in the world. Our first purpose is to maintain liberty in 
America. If civilization based on 'iberty fails in the United 
States it is gone from the earth. We must safeguard that, 
not only in our own interest but in the interest of the world. 

Personal liberty and free economic life are not built for 
modern war. A great war today is a mobilization of the 
whole people. That means democracy must temporarily sur- 
render to dictatorship, no matter what one may call it, in 
order that we may bend our full energies to war. 

It means that our country must be mobilized into prac- 
tically a fascist State. It would be so organized. It went 
some distance in the last great war, although we did not use 
that term at the time. It would have gone much farther if 
the war had extended longer. 

I speak of this not from hearsay but as one who partici- 
pated in the economic organization of the great war. I saw 
the rise of opposition to demobilization of the interests which 
benefited. But we secured the immediate and courageous 
demobilization of this economic power over the daily lives 
of our people because of the backing of a real lover of human 
liberty—Woodrow Wilson. 

Today the lowered vitality of free enterprise, the neces- 
sity to subordinate or repudiate our enormous peace-time 
national debt to make way for finance of a new war, to- 
gether with the ideas of economic power which impregnate 
our government, all drive to the improbability of after-war 
demobilization of centralized power. 

If it were that or the loss of our national independence it 
would not be too great a price. But let us at least recognize 
that a war to save liberty would probably destroy liberty. 

Even if we escaped this result, yet the sacrifice of our 
sons and the moral and economic destruction are a bitter 
prospect to contemplate. Surely we learned this from the 
last war. As we look back over our participation in that 
war there is still another cup of bitterness. America can 
make war but we cannot make permanent peace in Europe 
or Asia. The peace after the Great War sowed the dragon’s 
teeth whose growth confronts us today. 

And now a word in conclusion. As a nation we must 
weigh all these experiences, these forces and factors as best 
we can. We may not agree upon the importance to lay upon 
any one of them. But from the total of them it is my belief 
that at this time the country should say an emphatic no to 
the questions of clarification which I have proposed above. 

This world can never reach peace by threats and force. If 
this is to be the blind leadership of men, nothing can save 
the world from a catastrophe to civilization. 

No nation has alone built this civilization. We all live by 
heritages which have been enriched by every nation and 
every century. And to save this civilization there must be a 
changed attitude of men. Our country, standing apart, can 
make a contribution of transcendent service in holding aloft 
the banner of moral relationships. 

If we are to hold that banner of morals aloft the people 
of America should express unhesitatingly their indignation 
against wrong and persecution. They should extend aid to 
the suffering. 
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We should not be isolationists in promoting peace by the 
methods of peace. We should not be isolationists in propo- 
sals to join in the most healing of all processes of peace— 
economic cooperation to restore prosperity. 

But surely all reason, all history, all our own experience 
show that wrongs cannot be righted and durable peace can- 





not be imposed on nations by force, threats, economic pres- 
sures or war. I want America to stand against that principle 
if it is the last nation under that banner. I want it to stand 
there because it is the hope of preserving liberty on this 
continent. 

That is America’s greatest service to mankind. 


Do We Need Emerson Today? 


NEW THEORIES OF LIVING ARE BEING FORCED UPON US 


By MRS. ANNIE NATHAN MEYER, Senior Trustee of Barnard College, Author and Playwright 
Delivered before the Emerson Circle of Concord, Summer of 1938 


what is said in the heat of political campaigns, that there 

is rising a sense of uneasiness among the once jaunty and 
irresponsible inhabitants of these United States. An increas- 
ing number are awakening to the dangers and losses stemming 
from the too eagerly outstretched hand. Some of these have 
from the start looked askance at the growing ramifications of 
the Federal Government, but others had until recently looked 
to it as the only possible power to pull us out of the doldrums. 

Whether these critics may be counted a majority or not, 
is besides the point; but I think it is beyond dispute that 
a realization is slowly spreading, slowly, but with the inevi- 
tability of an ocean tide, that a new theory of living, a 
different level of ethical standards, and an untried regimen 
(untried at least on this continent) are being forced upon us. 

This somewhat nostalgic distress manifests itself in various 
parts of the country—not alone in the rugged regions of the 
uttermost north-eastern tip—and by means of broadcasts, 
declarations of political candidates—some of them sincere— 
newspapers and magazines. It is revealed in slender pam- 
phlets as well as in ponderous tomes written by holders of 
chairs at influential universities. Perhaps it was most 
promptly expressed by that highly sensitive gauge of public 
opinion, the Commencement Address. 

“Shall we set out’’ asks one eloquent President of a met- 
ropolitan university, “to create arbitrarily a social order 
and drive individuals into subordination to it, or shall 
we centre our efforts on the making of men and women 
who are themselves competent and disposed as free 
agents to do what should be done . . . civilization and 
progress must depend in the long run, not on dictator- 
ship, not on social or economic prescription, not even on 
laws, but on the quality of men and women.” 

Moreover it is highly significant that the deftest reader of 
current emotion, the President of the United States, has 
recently declared 

“Human personality is something scared. It grows 
by rising above material things and wedding itself to 
spiritual ideals.” 


[: becomes iacreasingly evident, even after discounting 


Here and there is sounded a call for a leader who is not 
proletarian, who is not immersed in the heat and dust of the 
fray, whose brow is unruffled, whose eyes are fixed on the 
everlasting and the immutable, and yet one who is not too 
coldly aloof, too Olympian to take note of the mutations, 
the struggles, the difficulties of mankind today. Indubitably 


the demand is for one who, while far from shutting his eyes 
to the distress of the moment, can yet make us aware, and 
constantly aware, of the heights of spiritual achievement to 
which it is possible for man to ascend. Man needs, every 
once in so often to renew his faith in himself. And for this 
there is needed a voice both powerful and pure to pierce 





through the confusing shouts ““This way for Social Security!” 
“Here for Economic Justice!” “Help yourself to the more 
abundant Life!” or whatever; and make us see that trials 
and tribulations, recipes for happiness, get-rich schemes, and 
panaceas for all the miseries of human existence have been 
with us since the beginning of Time. It would be all to 
the good if this voice could show mankind that his best 
chance for salvation lies in his ability to rise above physical 
handicap, and that the power of the spirit grows mightier 
according to the power of the enemy with which it wrestles. 

How steadying will such a voice prove! How comforting! 
How wholesome to cease being so sorry for ourselves! Will 
I be mistaken for a wholly callous person if I hint there is 
virtue in even ceasing to be so sorry for our neighbor? 

There is such a voice in the annals of American Literature. 
True, it has been silenced for many years—silenced in the 
sense that the speaker is long since dead, and silenced also in 
being out of tune with the more strident voices that have 
caught the contemporary ear. Nevertheless, it was once a 
powerful voice, and it can be made to speak again with all its 
old vigor, its original challenge and potency, if we but give 
heed. Naturally some skepticism will arise that any author 
not a contemporary can possibly sense the true significance of 
the passing day. Strengthening this skepticism comes the 
very voice 1 would summon—the voice of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: 

“Each generation must write its own books.” 

But the magic of a great and authoritative voice lies largely 
in the fact that, like a great painting or a great piece of music, 
it is of no time and of all time. Within the great souls of 
the world are hidden depths which may be tapped to answer 
to the needs of countless generations. Although the Bach 
that we listen to today played by a hundred instruments, 
speaks differently than it spoke to the simple worshippers of 
the Leipzig Cathedral three hundred years ago, nevertheless 
it is the same mighty Bach that we celebrate. 

In other words Emerson is a classic, and a classic has 
been defined as “One whom each generation can by some 
instinctive and passionate re-interpretation make its own.” 
An admirable definition, and coming from Mr. Lewisohn, a 
triumph. For that fine, if partisan, critic has of late shown 
the greatest reluctance to admit any writer to the front ranks 
who is not paying alimony (or at least owing it) to one or 
more ex-wives. 

While I am convinced that Emerson is a voice for all 
time and all nations, he is yet peculiarly of America, indeed 
of New England. As unmistakingly so as Plymouth Rock, 
the Musketaquid or those pleasant little village Greens with 
their fringe of stately houses. And yet what he has to say 
will straighten the shoulders of men from the hemlock of the 
North Woods to the live oak of Louisiana swamps. And 
in saying this, I am not unaware that it is one hundred and 
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thirty-four years since his birth. He was already twenty- 
three years of age when he jotted down in his journal that 
he had just attended the funeral solemnities in honour of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. He listened to the 
oration given on that occasion by Daniel Webster. All of 
which quite unmistakenly “dates” him. And yet, although 
it is impossible to claim his contemporeity, impossible as well 
to deny that he teaches a way of life entirely at variance with 
the order of the day, and in the face of Mr. James Truslow 
Adams’ declaration that Emerson has nothing to say to the 
adult mind today, 1 desire most emphatically to testify that 
for the past sixty years I have continually gone to him for 
inspiration, or, as Margaret Fuller put it in her own case, 
“To kindle my torch again.” 


I speak of the “order of the day.” Probably at no time in 
history has the pressure and power of outer circumstance been 
so stressed. Yet Emerson dares to declare that 

“All things teach the indifference of circumstance.” 
“Excite the soul,” he adds, “and the weather and the 
town and your condition in the world all disappear.” 


One may understand, even while condemning, the point of 
view of my young friend the Communist who horrified me 
a few months ago by insisting that Emerson was the most 
immoral writer of America, and that he would suppress 
him entirely if he could. Emerson stresses the importance, 
the power of the individual. He admonishes his disciples to 
understand, to study themselves, to believe in themselves. 
My friend considered all that unimportant, if not criminal. 
The sole purpose of an ethical writer in his eyes was to 
divest the individual of his egocentricity and cause him to 
become more interested in his brother than in himself, that 
he might finally attain in full the necessary consecration to 
Humanity. According to my teacher friends, in the New 
York schools, the students either know nothing whatever of 
Emerson, or from what they have been told, they regard him 
with positive aversion. 

If it were not that the social-minded so often and so 
toolishly confuse self-culture with selfishness, one might sup- 
pose that it would be a pleasant task to interest school chil- 
dren in Emerson, since the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century in which he lived resembled in so many ways the 
second quarter of the twentieth century. The great question 
of Slavery which agitated our ancestors bore closely upon 
the question of centralization of Authority and States Rights 
which are again agitating us of today. Only in our case 
there has been a swapping of political issues—the party of 
those that were ready to die rather than submit to regimen- 
tation from Washington now seeking to make that regimen- 
tation more and more powerful. 

Even the slogans that were bandied about in the eighteen 
forties and fifties have today a strangely familiar ring. Hear 
these superstitions of eighteen forty-seven which Emerson 
tabulated as follows: 

“The fear of Catholicism; 

The fear of Pauperism; 

The fear of Immigration; 

The fear of Manufacturing Interests; 
The fear of Radicalism or Democracy.” 


Amazingly like the phobias of our time! 


In his journal for eighteen forty-eight, Emerson writes: 

“The salvation of America and of the human race 
depends on the next election, if we believe the news- 
papers. But so it was last year, and so it was the year 
before, and our fathers believed the same thing forty 
years ago.” 


And of course the resemblance to the questions that 





absorb us today is strengthened by the anxious interest that 
was then current in the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Our sense of identification almost approaches the fantastic 
when we discover so long ago in the past our friend the 
Brain Trust! Emerson relates that he was introduced to a 
man with the whispered comment that he was “reckoned 
the cleverest man in the country until he meddled with 
affairs!” 

Could anything be more forthright than this addressed 
to the High Protectionist of his day? 


“The way to mend a bad world is to create the right 
world. Here is a low political economy plotting to cut 
the throat of fqreign competition and establish our own; 
excluding others by force, or making war on them; or 
by cunning tariffs giving preference to worse wares of 
our own. But the way to conquer the foreign artisan 
is, not to kill him, but to best his work.” 


The air was filled with all kinds of nostrums just as today 
—recipes which were guaranteed to bring about Justice 
and Social Security. We of today read with special sym- 
pathy and understanding Margaret Fuller’s witty description 
of the people who attended a meeting of reformers at Mr. 
Emerson’s home: 


“There were mad men and mad women, men with 
beards, Dunkers, Muggletonians, Come-Outers, Groan- 
ers, Agrarians, Seventh-Day Baptists, Quakers, Aboli- 
tionists, Calvinists, Unitarians and Philosophers.” 


To which she might have added, Free-Soilers, Homeo- 
paths, Mesmerists, Brook Farmists, Vegetarians, Phrenolo- 
gists, and Transcendentalists! 

“What a fertility of projects,” sighs Emerson, 
the salvation of the world!” 


It is almost incredible that the biographer of Emerson was 
not writing of the first panicky years of our own depression 
when he penned these words: 


“A great perplexity hangs like a cloud on the brow 
of cultivated persons. ... I think men never loved life 
less. I question if care and doubt ever wrote their 
names so legibly on the faces of any population.” 


So much for the times in which Emerson lived. And 
as to his personal traits, he was far from being the selfish, 
self-centred cold-blooded and sheltered scholar that some 
would make of him. His withdrawal from active participa- 
tion in the struggle of his day, came not from any lack of 
sympathetic understanding, but from the clear recognition 
of what he was best fitted to give his generation. As his 
son says of him: 

“He avoided being harnessed into enterprises not 
rightly his.” 

But this was not accomplished without much painful self- 
questioning. We may be sure that this paragraph from his 
much quoted and much misunderstood essay on Self Reliance 
was written out of a full heart: 


“Tt is very easy in the world to live by the opinion of 
the world. It is very easy in solitude to be self-centred. 
But the finished man is he who in the midst of the crowd 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of soli- 
tude.” 


That he kept his sweetness, friend and foe alike would 
testify. That he kept his independence is proved by the 
central fact in his career that while a highly beloved and 
successful pastor, he relinquished his pulpit rather than yield 
one jot or tittle of that independence. For years he bore 
with sublime sweetness and patience every kind of vilification 
and denunciation. Even his own beloved Harvard College 
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waited some thirty years before permitting him again to 


address its students. For all his suave exterior, we know 
he suffered. For he was at best never so sure of himself as 
was his friend and echo Henry D. Thoreau. There were 
moments when he questioned his own stanchness; moments 
when he envied what he called “Henry’s oak-like strength.” 


“He is far more real,” he wrote of Thoreau, “in daily 
practically obeying my ethics than I. In reading him I 
find the same thoughts, the same spirit that is in me, but 
he takes a step beyond.” 


But well he knew that it is impossible to pattern his life 
upon anyone else’s. He realized fully that Thoreau and he 
were upon this earth for different purposes. The law of 
Emerson’s being resided in this: 


“Choose well your part, stand fast by your task, and 
let all else go to ruin if it will.” 


As uncompromising in upholding his spiritual fortress as 
was Christ. For himself he chose the part of the scholar: 


“The office of the scholar is to cheer, to raise and: 
guide men. . . . Never defer to the popular cry... . 
Some ephemeral trade or war, or man is cried up by 
half mankind and cried down by the other half .. . let 
him (the scholar) not quit his belief that a pop-gun is 
a pop-gun, though the ancient and honorable of the 
earth should proclaim it the crack of doom.” 


Yet in the pattern of his life, Emerson never preached 
that the scholar is to remain indifferent to the problems of 
his day. On the contrary, he must not disassociate himself 
from the questions that plough men’s souls. He must inevi- 
tably and at all costs stand for Justice and the Right. 

“A scholar defending the cause of slavery, of arbitrary 
government, of monopoly, of the oppressor is a traitor to 
his profession. He has ceased to be a scholar. He is not 
company for clean people.” 


How one would enjoy reading these bold words of 
Emerson to such of the scholars of Europe who have weakly 
bowed acquiescence in brigandage and tyranny! And he lived 
up to this brave assertion of the right of the scholar to be 
also a man. His son recalls the shivers of apprehension that 
went through the audience that saw his father suddenly 
pause in the delivery of his address on Heroism, and then 
looking them in the eyes, link his theme to the brave martyr 
Lovejoy. It is easy enough to give expression to a general- 
ized admiration for traits that are heroic, but it takes heroism 
of a high order to identify heroes in the concrete—living 
heroes. Emerson never flinched from standing up calmly 
before a howling, jeering throng at an anti-slavery meeting. 

I shall not deny that there was a certain aristocratic slant 
to his mind, to his tastes. Yet Emerson has written words 
which might have been penned by Walt Whitman the recog- 
nized poet of Democracy, the poet of the average man. Could 
Whitman himself have written in stronger terms of the racy 
language of the streets than this? 


“Cut these words and they would bleed. . . They are 
vascular and alive ... they walk and run.” 


Could anything be more democratic than this? 

_ “The day-laborer is popularly reckoned as standing at 
the foot of the social scale; yet talk with him, he is 
saturated with the beautiful laws of the world.” 


or this? 


“I dislike to hear the patronizing tone in which the 
self-sufficient young men of the day talk of ministers 
‘adapting their preaching to the great mass.’ Was the 
sermon good? ‘O yes, good for you and me, but not 
understood by the great mass.’ Don’t deceive yourself! 





say I, the great mass understands what’s what, as well 
as the little mass.” 


All this thus far is to show that the man and his message 
are not so far from us today as some would be inclined to 
think. But what shall we say, not of its timeliness, but of 
its importance? Well, if it is possible to describe in a single 
attribute that virtue which some of us feel has gone from the 
American people, I would say that to call it self-reliance 
would very likely be to come as near as one could to it. And 
Emerson is the greatest preacher of self-reliance, the world 
over. Moreover it must be clearly understood, once for all, 
that to live up to his challenge is not to be selfish, it is not 
to try to grab the good things of life for one’s self. On the 
contrary, to follow the teachings of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
is to be positively Spartan in one’s attitude towards one’s 
self. This is high ground. Walk warily. The air is rarefied. 
It is no place for the mere Sybarite. Neither is there room 
here for him who cherishes false values, and confuses gold 
and luxuries with the good things of life—that which is good 
for the soul. 

“Truly,” admonishes Emerson, “it takes something 
god-like in him who has cast off all common motives of 
humanity and has ventured to trust himself as a task- 
master. High be his heart, faithful his will, clear his 
insight that he may in earnest be doctrine, society, law 
unto himself.” 


Neither shall there be any more dependence upon others. 
Listen to the voice within. Learn to trust it. Question all 
things. Discover things for yourself. 


“What another sees and tells you is not yours, but 
his. . . . It is not instruction that I can receive from 
another soul but provocation.” 


Can any definition of true education improve on that? 
Away with all mere mechanization! Emerson would do 
away with the easy existence with its infinite variety of 
inventions and things. He would have you ask yourself 
“Are you worthy of all this outer magnificence?” As 
Thoreau put it—never more the disciple of Emerson than 
here: 

“While civilization has been improving our houses, it 


has not equally improved the men who are to inhabit 
them.” 


Emerson would find, did he return to this earth—a few 
wise ones with whom he would have been in tune. Wise 
ones such as Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute who wrote 
in what proved to be a best-seller: 


“No advantage is to be gained by increasing the num- 
ber of mechanical inventions. Man must now turn to 
the cause of his moral and intellectual disability.” 


And again: 


“We must cease hiring architects and buying bricks 
and steel to build schools and universities, laboratories, 
art institutes, churches. It is far more important to 
develop personality.” 


He thunders forth against the regimentation, the levelling 
down of the individual to the lowest denominator of human 
possibilities. Another voice in tune has issued from the 
exalted throne of a Chair of History at Harvard: 


“We are importing standards of the lowest motives 
of life into the conduct of affairs,” 


No, Ralph Waldo Emerson would not find himself alone 
in protesting at much that is happening today, but alas, the 
great majority have their ears (I am tempted to say with 
Nietzsche their “furry ears!’’) turned in a totally different 
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direction. It is the fashion of the moment to dwell upon 
material advantages. We concentrate our attention upon 
“improving the house” and think thereby that we are doing 
our full duty to those imponderables which go to make up 
human character and human will. It is fashionable to be 
social-minded. We must all yearn over the hard lot of the 
poor. We must not offend them by calling them that—we 
have substituted such a nice term for them—‘the under- 
privileged” which means of course most flatteringly that 
shiftlessness, cowardice, imprudence, envy, laziness can have 
no part in their misfortune which is caused by forces over 
which they have no control. It was no surprise to me when a 
new presentation was made of The American Tragedy in 
which the weak, sensual, shiftless, ruthlessly ambitious pro- 
tagonist who became a murderer as easily as water runs 
down hill, was held blameless and the accusing finger was 
pointed exclusively at Society. The critics who delight in 
being considered up-to-date and broadminded gleefully took 
their cue and wrote up the guilt of the audience which was 
a part of that same Society. It seems that we have no right 
to expect any moral stamina, any strength of character from 
one who has grown up without any of these material advan- 
tages which would have made him over into a man of true 
worth! 

Only a short while ago we had it all down in dollars and 
pence just how much wages would save a girl from prosti- 
tution. We knew we were able to calculate to a nicety just 
how much spelled the difference between chastity and whore- 
dom. A recent pamphlet issued by a National League for 
the Protection of Childhood suggests that children should be 
taken away from homes which have been hit by the Depres- 
sion. “The bad effects on children of strained, discouraged 
family atmosphere” are stressed. Nurseries, schools, recrea- 
tional centres, and reading rooms are recommended for these 
children. Nothing is said about those wonderful, indomitable 
mothers who since time immemorial, although, God knows 
having cause enough for worry and depression, nevertheless 
managed to create in their homes an atmosphere of splendid 
courage, of hope and a dauntless rectitude. It is almost 





impossible to read the autobiography of any great American 
who has not paid a tribute to the unfailing cheer and spirit 
of his mother. I doubt if any American worthy of having 
his life written would have exchanged his childhood home 
of poverty—or at the very best of a strict economy—for one 
of completest luxury. It might be well now and then to 
reflect upon the pregnant fact that from a bare log cabin, 
a place that would have met with the severe disapproval 
of any well trained social worker, came the greatest soul 
that ever served America. 

I am aware that it is impossible to raise one’s voice against 
this over-stressing of the material, and in favor of taking 
some thought of the power of the spirit which grows more 
powerful with every obstacle overcome, without setting one’s 
self down as selfish and cold-hearted. Civilization, progress 
seldom pursue their course on an even keel. It would be 
pleasant if we were not obliged to see Humanity wobble on, 
unsteadily from one extreme to the other. At times the 
world has seemed to go its way practically unaware of the 
misery of the exploited and the undernourished. And again 
it seems to wallow in a sea of sentimentality. We are peri- 
lously near the point at this moment where one feels like 
offering an apology for (very likely through self-denial and 
hard work) still being able to pay one’s bills. 

As an antidote to this pass in which we find ourselves, I 
can think of nothing better than a liberal dose of Emerson. | 
hold that he should be read and pondered over today because 
in all Literature I know of no braver spirit. I know no one 
who can better correct our mechanized world so to be able 
to reject the unimportant and recognize and uphold the 
really important things in life. I know no one who can 
so fill us once more with a vivid sense of the untapped wells 
of power within us. 

“Knowledge, Virtue, Power,” says he, “are the vic- 
tory of man over necessities. Every man ought to have 
the opportunity to conquer the world for himself. Only 
such persons interest us who have stood in the jaws of 
need, and who have by their own wit and might extri- 
cated themselves and made man victorious.” 


The Position of Germany Today 


WE WANT NO ENMITY WITH OTHER NATIONS 


By ADOLF HITLER, Chancellor of Germany 
Delivered before the Reichstag, January 30, 1939 
[ Abbreviated | 


attained their end by peaceful means. And we would 

add our thanks to Mussolini and our unreserved ex- 
pression of gratitude to the two other statesmen who during 
the critical hours [in the Czecho-Slovak crisis] attached 
greater value to peace than to the preservation of an in- 
justice. 

Germany has no territorial demand against England and 
France, apart from that for the return of our colonies. 
While the solution of this question would contribute greatly 
to the pacification of the world, it is in no sense a problem 
which could cause a war. If there is any tension in Europe 
today it is primarily due to the irresponsible activity of an 
unscrupulous press, which scarcely permits a day to go by 
without disturbing the peace of mankind with alarming news 
which is as stupid as it is mendacious. The efforts of various 
crgans to poison the mind of the world in this connection 
must be regarded as nothing short of criminal. 


Te: tremendous efforts made last year ultimately 


Recently endeavors have been made to place broadcasting 
also in the service of this international campaign of hate. 
With regard to this I wish to make the following warning 
public: If the broadcasts sent to Germany from certain 
countries do not cease, we will soon answer them. It is to 
be hoped that the statesmen of these countries will not then 
come to us within a short period of time with the urgent 
request for a return to normal conditions. 

For I believe, as I always have, that our work of enlight- 
enment will be more effective than the campaign of lies of 
those Jews who stir up hatred between the peoples. An- 
nouncements by American film companies that they intend 
to produce anti-Nazi—that is, anti-German—films, can but 
induce us to produce anti-Semitic films in Germany. Here, 
too, our opponents should not permit themselves any delu- 
sions as to the effectiveness of what we can do. There will 
be very many states and peoples who will show great under- 
standing for supplementary instruction of this kind on such 
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an important subject. We believe that if the Jewish inter- 
national campaign of hatred by press and propaganda could 
be checked, good understanding would very quickly be 
established between the peoples. 

In what way do the interests of England and Germany, 
for example, conflict? I have stated over and over, again 
and again, that there is no German, and, above all, no 
National Socialist, who even in his most secret thought has 
the intention of causing the British Empire any kind of dif- 
ficulties. From England, too, the voices of men who think 
reasonably and calmly express a similar attitude with regard 
to Germany. It would be a blessing for the whole world if 
mutual confidence and cooperation would be established be- 
tween the two peoples. 

The same is true of our relations with France. 

We have just celebrated the fifth anniversary of the con- 
clusion of our non-aggression pact with Poland. There can 
scarcely be any difference of opinion today among the true 
friends of peace with regard to the value of this agreement. 
One only needs to ask one’s self what might have happened 
to Europe if this agreement which brought such relief had 
not been entered into five years ago. In signing it the great 
Polish marshal and patriot [the late Joseph Pilsudski] ren- 
dered his people just as great a service as the leaders of the 
National Socialist state rendered the German people. During 
the troubled months of the last year, the friendship between 
Germany and Poland was one of the reassuring factors in 
the political life of Europe. 

Our relations with Hungary are based on a long and well 
provén friendship, on common interests and on traditional 
mutual esteem. Germany has gladly undertaken to contrib- 
ute to the redressing of the wrongs inflicted on that country. 

Yugoslavia is a state which has increasingly attracted the 
attention of our people since the war. The high regard 
which the German soldiers then felt for this brave people 
has since been deepened and has developed into genuine 
friendship. Our economic relations with this country are 
undergoing constant development and expansion, just as is 
the case with the friendly countries of Bulgaria, Greece, 
Rumania and Turkey. The essential reason for this is to be 
found in the natural conditions which make it possible for 
these countries and Germany to complement each other’s 
economic system. 

Germany is happy today in the possession of peaceful 
frontiers in the west, south and north. Our relations with 
the western and northern states become all the more satis- 
factory with the increasing tendency in these countries to 
turn away from certain articles of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations which involve danger of war. 

No country appreciates better than Germany the value of 
genuinely friendly and neutral states on its frontier. May 
Czecho-Slovakia, too, succeed in re-establishing internal 
order in a manner which will exclude any possibility of a 
relapse into the tendencies of the former President, Dr. 
Benes. 

The addition of Hungary and Manchukuo to the anti- 
Comintern pact is a welcome symptom of the consolidation 
of world-wide resistance to the Jewish international Bol- 
shevist threat to the peoples of the world. The relations of 
the German Reich with the countries of South America are 
satisfactory, and economic relations with them continue to 
expand. 

Our relations with the United States are suffering from 
a campaign of defamation carried on to serve obvious polit- 
ical and financial interests which, under the pretense that 
Germany threatens American independence of freedom, are 
endeavoring to mobilize the hatred of an entire continent 
against the European states which are nationally governed. 
We all believe, however, that this does not reflect the will 








of the millions of American citizens who, despite all that is 
said to the contrary by a gigantic Jewish capitalistic propa- 
ganda through the press, the radio and cinema, cannot fail 
to realize that there is not one word of truth in all these 
assertions. Germany wishes to live in peace and on friendly 
terms with all countries, including America. Germany re- 
frains from any intervention in American affairs, and like- 
wise repudiates any American intervention in German 
affairs. 

In view of the dangers threatened all around us, I appre- 
ciate it as a piece of great good fortune to have found—in 
Europe and outside it—states which in the same way as the 
German nation are compelled to carry on a hard struggle to 
safeguard their existence. I refer to Italy and Japan. What 
Fascism, for instance, has done for Italy and the preserva- 
tion of civilization is as yet incalculable. Who can stroll 
through Rome or Florence without being moved at the 
thought of the fate that all these unique documents of human 
art and civilization would have suffered if Mussolini and his 
Fascist movement had not succeeded in saving Italy from 
Bolshevism ? 

Germany was faced with this same danger. Here Na- 
tional Socialism came miraculously to the rescue. In the 
imagination of countless individuals of every race the belief 
in a new renaissance in our day is linked with these two 
states. The solidarity of these two regimes is thus more 
than a matter of egotistic expediency. On this solidarity is 
founded the salvation of Europe from its threatened destruc- 
tion by Bolshevism. For this reason Germany stood by Italy 
when she fought her heroic struggle for her vital rights in 
Ethiopia. In 1938 Fascist Italy repaid us abundantly for 
this act of friendship. 

Let no one in the world make any mistake as to the 
resolve which National Socialist Germany has made as far 
as this friend is concerned. It can only serve the cause of 
peace if it is quite clearly understood that a war of rival 
ideologies waged against the Italy of today will, once it is 
launched and regardless of its motive, call Germany to the 
side of her friend. Above all, let no one be ill advised by 
those isolated bourgeois weaklings who vegetate in every 
country and who cannot understand that in the life of na- 
tions it is not necessarily cowardice, but also courage and 
honor, that may prompt wisdom. 

As regards Nationalist Socialist Germany, she is well 
aware of the fate that awaits her if ever an international 
power—whatever its motives—should succeed in overcoming 
Fascist Italy. Nationalist Socialist Germany and Fascist 
Italy are strong enough to safeguard peace against every one 
and to end resolutely and successfully any conflict which 
irresponsible elements start. 

This does not mean that we desire war, as is asserted in 
the irresponsible press day by day. It simply means that we, 
firstly, well understand that other nations, too, desire to 
assure themselves that share of riches of the world which by 
virtue of their numbers, their courage and their value, is 
their due. And that we, secondly, in recognition of these 
rights, are determined to give common support to common 
interests. Above all, however, we shall never under any 
circumstances yield to any threat amounting to extortion. 

Thus our relationship with Japan is determined by the 
recognition of the need to stem, as we are determined to do 
with all the resolution at our command, the tide of the 
threatened Bolshevization of a world gone blind. The anti- 
Comintern pact will perhaps one day become the crystalliza- 
tion point of a group of powers whose ultimate aim is none 
other than to eliminate the menace to the peace and culture 
of the world instigated by a Satanic apparition. 

The Japanese nation, which in the last two years has set 
us so many examples of glorious heroism, is undoubtedly 
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fighting in the service of civilization at the other side of the 
world. Her collapse would not benefit the civilized nations 
of Europe or other parts of the world, but would only lead 
to the certain triumph of Bolshevism in the Far East. Apart 
from international Jewry, which is desirous of this develop- 
ment, no people in the world can wish to see this take 
gmnee. . « « 

We all were happy when, thanks to the initiative of our 
good friend Benito Mussolini and thanks also to the highly 
appreciable readiness of Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier, 
it became possible to find the elements of an agreement [in 
the Czechoslovak crisis] which not only allowed the peaceful 
settlement of a matter which admitted no further delay, but 
could moreover be looked upon as an example of the possi- 
bility of a general and sensible treatment and settlement of 
certain vital problems. All the same, we should not have 
achieved such agreement among the big powers in Europe 
without the firm determination to settle this problem one 
way or another. 

The Sudeten German people have for their part also had 
an opportunity of sanctioning their incorporation into the 
Greater German Reich, just as the Austrians did, by an 
individual and free expression of their will. They expressed 
their consent with the same overwhelming majority that the 
election of the first Greater German Reichstag exhibited. 
We thus have before us today a representation to the Ger- 
man nation which can claim to be regarded as a truly con- 
stituent assembly. 

This is the decisive distinction between the coming into 
being of Greater Germany and similar attempts made in 
the last century. In those days attempts were made to force 
the German tribes into the Reich. Today, the German na- 
tion has overcome the enemies of the Reich and barely eight 
months were required for one of the most noteworthy 
changes in Europe. 

The history of the last thirty years has taught all one 
great lesson; namely, that the importance of nations in the 
world is proportionate to their strength at home. The num- 
ber and value of a population determine the importance of 
the nation as a whole, but the final and decisive part played 
in the valuation of the real strength of a nation will always 
be found in the state of its internal order; that is, the organi- 
zation of its national strength. 

The Germany of today is no different from that of ten, 
twenty or thirty years ago. Since then the number of Ger- 
mans has not increased to any considerable extent. Capabil- 
ities, genius, energy cannot be considered more plentiful than 
in former times. The one thing which has changed con- 
siderably is the way in which these values are utilized to the 
full by the manner of their organization and thanks to the 
formation of a new method of selection of leaders. 

It is absurd to say that obedience and discipline are only 
necessary for soldiers and are of little significance for others 
in the lives of nations. The opposite is the case. A com- 
munity disciplined and educated to obey is able to mobilize 
forces which facilitate the assertion of the existence of na- 
tions and consequently represent the interests of all with 
great success. 

A community such as this, however, cannot primarily be 
created by the power of compulsion, but only by the com- 
pelling power of an idea, by the strenuous exertion of con- 
stant education. National Socialism aims at the establish- 
ment of a real national community. This is the difference 
between the party programs of the vanished past and the 
ultimate aim of National Socialism. They contained vari- 
ously formulated conceptions of aims of an economic, polit- 
ical or denominational factor. They were, however, only 
applicable to their age and consequently limited. National 
Socialism, on the other hand, has set itself an aim in its 





community of the nation which can only be attained and 
held by continuous and constant education. We really are 
engaged in a tremendous struggle, making use of every ounce 
of the united strength and energy of our people. And we 
shall win this struggle completely; in fact, we have already 
won it. 

What is the root cause of all our economic difficulties? It 
is the over-population of our territory, and in this connec- 
tion there is only one fact and one question which I can hold 
up to the critics in the western and in the extra-European 
democracies. The fact is this: in Germany there are 135 
people to the square kilometer, living entirely without ex- 
ternal assistance and without their former reserves. For 
fifteen years a prey to all the rest of the world, burdened 
with tremendous debts, without colonies, the German people 
are, nevertheless, fed and clothed and, moreover, there are 
no unemployed among them; the question is this: which of 
the so-called great democracies is capable of performing this 
same feat? 

If we chose particular methods, the reason was simply 
that we were forced into particular circumstances, and, in 
fact, our position was so difficult that there can be no pos- 
sible comparison with the position of the other great states. 

There are countries in the world where, instead of 135 
people to the square kilometer as there are in Germany, 
there are only between five and eleven, where vast stretches 
of fertile land lie fallow, where all imaginable minerals are 
available. There are countries which have all this and the 
natural wealth of coal, iron and ore, and yet are not even 
capable of solving their own social problems, of doing away 
with unemployment or of overcoming their other difficulties. 
And now the representatives of these states swear by the 
wonderful qualities of their democracy. 

They are quite at liberty to do so as far as we are con- 
cerned, but as long as we still had an offshoot of this democ- 
racy in Germany we had 7,000,000 unemployed; trade and 
industry were faced with absolute ruin in town and country, 
and society was on the point of revolution. Now we have 
solved these problems in spite of our difficulties and for this 
we have our regime and our internal organization to thank. 

The representatives of foreign democracies marvel that 
we now take the liberty of maintaining that our regime is 
better than the former one. Above all, they marvel that the 
German people acquiesce in the present regime and reject the 
former. But, after all, does not a regime which has the 
support of 99 per cent of the people represent quite a dif- 
ferent kind of democracy from the patent solution which in 
some countries it is possible to maintain only with the help 
of extremely doubtful methods? 

The question of the form of government or the organiza- 
tion of the national community is not a subject for inter- 
national debate at all. It is a matter of absolute indifference 
to us in Germany what form of government other nations 
have. We see no advantage in exporting National Socialism 
as an idea, nor do we feel that we have any occasion to make 
war on other peoples because they are democrats. The asser- 
tion that National Socialist Germany will soon attack North 
or South America, Australia, China, or even the Nether- 
lands, because different systems of government are in control 
in these places, is on the same plane as a statement that we 
intended to follow it up with an immediate occupation of the 
full moon. 

The war in which Germany found herself involved purely 
as a result of the mistaken interpretation of loyalty to an ally 
ended after more than four years with that fantastic procla- 
mation of the famous American President, Wilson. These 
fourteen points, which were then supplemented by four addi- 
tional ones, represented the solemn commitments of the 
Allied powers on the basis on which Germany laid down her 
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arms. After the Armistice, these undertakings were broken 
in the most infamous manner. There then began the insane 
efforts of the victor states to transform the sufferings of the 
war into a permanent state of warfare during times of peace. 
If for the most part an end has been put to this condition 
today, this has not happened because the democratic states- 
men have displayed insight, or even merely a sense of equity, 
but solely through the strength of the reawakened German 
nation. 

It is in any case a fact that at the end of the war any 
rational consideration would have shown that no state had 
visibly profited. The clever British writers of economic ar- 
ticles who had formerly written that the destruction of 
Germany would increase the wealth of every individual 
Englishman and benefit the welfare of their country were 
forced, at least for a certain period when reality too clearly 
showed the untruth of their statements, to remain silent. 
Similar brilliant discoveries have begun to crop up again in 
the speeches of British politicians and the leading articles of 
the same type of newspaper writers during the last few 
months. 

What was the war fought for? In order to destroy the 
German sea power, which then occupied second place? The 
result, in any case, was that now two other states have 
stepped in, one occupying a better position than Germany 
held and the other taking Germany’s place. Or was it with 
the object of destroying Germany’s trade? The destruction 
of German trade has injured England at least as much as it 
has Germany. England and the English have not become 
richer. Or was it to eliminate the German Reich for some 
other reason? The German Reich is today stronger than 
ever before. Or was it perhaps to strengthen the position of 
Western democracy in the world? In large parts of the 
world the earlier edition of this democracy has been with- 
drawn from circulation and destroyed. From the banks of 
the Pacific Ocean in the Far East to the waters of the North 
Sea, and the coast of the Mediterranean, other forms of gov- 
ernment are spreading with great rapidity. 

Any benefit one can possibly imagine from this war has 
been completely canceled, not merely by the tremendous sac- 
rifices of human lives and goods, but also by the continuing 
burden on all production and, above all, on the budgets of 
the states. This, however, was a fact which was evident and 
could be seen immediately after the war. If it had been 
taken into consideration, the peace treaties would certainly 
have been drawn up on a different basis. 

As far as Germany is concerned, the situation is very 
simple. The Reich has 80,000,000 inhabitants—that means 
over 135 persons to the square kilometer. The great German 
colonial possessions which the Reich once acquired peace- 
fully by treaties and by paying for them, have been stolen— 
contrary indeed to the solemn assurance given by President 
Wilson, which was the basic condition on which Germany 
laid down her arms. The objection that these colonial pos- 
sessions are of no importance in any case should only lead to 
their being returned to us with an easy mind. But the objec- 
tion that this is not possible because Germany would not 
know what to do with them, since she did not do anything 
with them before, is ridiculous. 

Germany, which was late in acquiring her colonial pos- 
sessions, was able to develop them in a relatively short time, 
and before the war was not faced by the same acute needs of 
today. This objection is consequently just as foolish as if 
anybody were to question a nation’s capacity to build a rail- 
way because it had no railways a hundred years ago. 

The further objection that her colonial possessions cannot 
be returned to her because Germany would thus acquire a 
strategic position is a monstrous attempt to deny general 
rights to a nation and a people from the very first. So this 












can be the only reason. Germany was, in any case, the only 
state which set up no colonial army, because she trusted to 
the terms of the Congo act which were afterward broken by 
the Allies. Germany does not require her colonial posses- 
sions in order to set up armies there—she has a sufficiently 
large German population for this purpose at home—but to 
relieve her economic difficulties. 

But even if this be not believed, it is wholly immaterial 
and in no way affects our rights. Such an objection would 
only be justified if the rest of the world wished to give up 
its military bases and were only forced to maintain them if 
Germany were to be given back her colonies. The fact re- 
mains that a nation of 80,000,000 will not be willingly per- 
manently to be assessed differently from other nations. The 
fallacy and poverty of these arguments clearly show that at 
the bottom it is only a question of power, in which common 
sense and justice receive no consideration. 

Only a few years ago, when conditions forced Germany 
to adopt her four-year-plan, we could, to our great aston- 
ishment, hear from the lips of British politicians and states- 
men the reproach which at that time sounded so sincere— 
that Germany was withdrawing from the sphere of inter- 
national economics, even from world economy contacts, and 
was thus retiring into regrettable isolation. I reply to Mr. 
Eden [Anthony Eden, former British Foreign Secretary ] 
that this apprehension was perhaps a little exaggerated and, 
if it was meant at all sincerely, was not admissible. Condi- 
tions today make it quite impossible for Germany to with- 
draw from world trade. They simply compel us by the 
mere force of necessity to participate in it under all circum- 
stances, even when the form of our participation perhaps 
does not suit one country or another. 

In this connection, I must add that the reproach that 
world trade is declining through the German methods of 
mutual exchange of goods can, if it is correct at all, only be 
addressed to those who are to blame for this development. 
And they are the states with an international capitalist out- 
look who by their currency manipulations have arbitrarily 
destroyed every fixed relationship between individual cur- 
rencies as it suited their own egotistical needs. But under 
these circumstances, the German system of exchanging for 
every piece of honest work an equally honest piece of work 
is a more decent practice than payment in foreign currency 
which a year later will be devalued by so and so much 
per cent. 

In 1933 and 1934 I made one offer after another to set 
reasonable limits to armaments. They were coldly rejected, 
as was the claim for the return of the stolen German colo- 
nial possessions. If these gifted statesmen and politicians in 
the other countries draw up an account of the net profits 
which have accrued to them from the military and colonial 
inequality, and, therefore, the general legal inequality for 
which they have so persistently contended, then they will 
perhaps hardly be able to contest that they have already paid 
far too much for their proposed military superiority and the 
wonderful colonial possessions they took from Germany. 

Economically, it would have been wiser to have reached a 
reasonable and prudent agreement with Germany in regard 
to the colonies and European politics, rather than to have 
taken a course which perhaps yields enormous dividends to 
the international armament profiteers, but at the same time 
forces the gravest burdens on the nation. I estimate that the 
3,000,000 square kilometers of German colonial possessions 
which have fallen to England and France, together with the 
refusal to accept Germany on a basis of political and military 
equality, will in a short time have cost England alone a thou- 
sand million pounds, and I am afraid that in the not too 
distant future this sum will increase at an even greater rate, 
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with the result that so far from yielding golden profits the 
former German colonies cost a great deal. 

The objection could be raised that this would also apply 
to Germany. Granted. It is no great pleasure for us, either. 
There is one difference between us, however. We are strug- 
' gling for a vital right without which we cannot, in the long 
run, live, whereas the others are struggling to uphold an 
injustice which is only a burden to them and yields no profit 
whatever. ; 

In certain democracies it is apparently one of the special 
prerogatives of political democratic life to cultivate an arti- 
ficial hatred of the so-called totalitarian states. A flood of 
reports, partly misrepresentations of the facts, partly pure 
invention, are let loose, the aim being to stir up public 
opinion against nations which have done nothing to harm 
the other nations and have no desire to harm them, and 
which indeed have been for years the victims of harsh injus- 
tice. When we defend ourselves against such agitators as 
Mr. Duff Cooper | Alfred Duff Cooper, former British First 
Lord of the Admiralty], Mr. Eden, Mr. Churchill [Win- 
ston Churchill, British Conservative], or Mr. Ickes [ Harold 
L. Ickes, United States Secretary of Interior] and the rest, 
our action is denounced as an encroachment on the sacred 
rights of democracies. 

According to the way these agitators see things, they are 
entitled to attack other nations and their governments, but 
no one is entitled to defend themselves against such attacks. 
I need hardly assure you that as long as the German Reich 
continues to be a sovereign state, no English or American 
politician will be able to forbid our government to reply to 
such attacks, and the arms that we are forging are our guar- 
anty for all time to come that we shall remain a sovereign 
state in our aims and our choice of friends. 

Actually the assertion that Germany is planning an attack 
on America could be disposed of with a mere laugh, and I 
would prefer to pass over in silence the incessant agitations 
of certain British warmongers. But we must not forget this. 
Firstly, owing to the political structure of these democratic 
states it is possible that a few months later these warmongers 
might themselves be in the government. Secondly, we, there- 
fore, owe it to the security of the Reich to bring home to the 
German people in good time the truth about these men. 

The German nation has no feeling of hatred toward Eng- 
land, America or France; all it wants is peace and quiet. 
But these other nations are continually being stirred up to 
hatred of Germany and the German people by Jewish and 
non-Jewish agitators. And so, should the warmongers achieve 
what they are aiming at, our own people would be landed 
in a situation for which they would be psychologically quite 
unprepared and which they would thus fail to grasp. 

1, therefore, consider it necessary from now on that our 
propaganda and our press should always make a point of 
answering these attacks, and above all bring them to the 
notice of the German people. The German nation must 
know who the men are who want to bring about a war by 
hook or by crook. It is my conviction that these people are 
mistaken in their calculations, for when once National 
Socialist propaganda is devoted to answering the attacks, we 
shall succeed, just as we succeeded inside Germany her- 
self, in overcoming through the convincing power of our 
propaganda the Jewish world enemy. The nations will in a 
short time realize that National Socialist Germany wants no 
enmity with other nations. 

Never, for instance, have German soldiers fought on Amer- 
ican soil unless it was in the cause of American independence 
and freedom. Germany did not attack America, but America 
attacked Germany and, as the committee of investigation 
of the American House of Representatives concluded, from 
purely capitalist motives without any other cause. 





But there is one thing that every one should realize. These 
attempts cannot influence Germany in the slightest as to the 
way in which she settles her Jewish problem. On the con- 
trary, in connection with the Jewish question, I have this 
to say: it is a shameful spectacle to see how the whole 
democratic world is oozing sympathy for the poor, tormented 
Jewish people but remains hard hearted and obdurate when 
it comes to helping them—which is purely, in view of its 
attitude, an obvious duty. The arguments that are brought 
up as an excuse for not helping them actually speak for us 
Germans and Italians. For this is what they say: 

“Certainly, we’—that is, the democracies—‘“are not in a 
position to take in the Jews.” Yet in these empires there 
are not even ten people to the square kilometer, while Ger- 
many, with her 140 inhabitants to the square kilometer, 
is supposed to have room for them. 

“Secondly,” they assure us, “we cannot take them unless 
Germany is prepared to allow them a certain amount of 
capital to bring with them as immigrants.” For hundreds 
of years Germany was good enough to receive these elements, 
although they possessed nothing except infectious political 
and physical diseases. What they possess today they have, 
by far the largest extent, gained at the cost of the less astute 
German nation by the most reprehensible manipulations. 

Today I can only assure these philanthropic gentlemen 
that, thanks to the brutal education with which the democ- 
racies favored us for fifteen years, we are completely hard- 
ened to all attacks of sentiment. After more than 800,000 
children of the nation had died of hunger and undernourish- 
ment at the close of the war, we witnessed almost 1,000,000 
head of milking cows being driven away from us in accord- 
ance with a cruel paragraph of the dictate which the humane 
democratic apostles of the world forced upon us as a peace 
treaty. We witnessed more than 1,000,000 German prisoners 
of war being retained in confinement for no reason at all 
for a whole year after the war was ended. 

For this reason we ask to be spared all sentimental 
talk. If the rest of the world cries out with a hypocritical 
mien against this barbaric expulsion from Germany of such 
an irreplacable and culturally eminently valuable element, 
we can only be astonished at this reaction, for how thankful 
they must be that we are releasing apostles of culture and 
placing them at the disposal of the rest of the world. In 
accordance with their own declaration, they cannot find a 
single reason to excuse themselves for refusing to receive 
this most valuable race in their own countries. 

Nor can I see a reason why the members of this race 
should be imposed upon the German nation while in the 
states which are so enthusiastic about these splendid people 
their settlement should suddenly be refused with every 
imaginable excuse. I think that the sooner this problem is 
solved the better, for Europe cannot settle down until the 
Jewish question is cleared up. It may very well be possible 
that sooner or later an agreement on this problem will be 
reached in Europe, even between those nations which other- 
wise do not so easily come together. 

Among the outcries against Germany raised today in the 
so-called democracies is the assertion that National Socialist 
Germany is an anti-religious state. I, therefore, wish to 
make the following solemn declaration to the whole German 
nation. 

Firstly, no one in Germany has hitherto been persecuted 
for his religious views only, nor will any one be persecuted 
on that account. 

Secondly, the National Socialist state since Jan. 30, 
1933, has, through its state organ, placed the following sums 
accruing from public taxes at the disposal of both churches: 
in 1933, 130,000,000 marks; in 1934, 170,000,000; in 1935, 
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250,000,000; in 1936, 320,000,000; in 1937, 400,000,000, 
and in 1938, 500,000,000 marks. In addition to this after 
the state the church is the largest landowner owning land 
exceeding the value of 10,000,000,000 marks, from which 
300,000,000 marks revenue accrue yearly. I should only like 
to ask this question: What sums have France, England or 
America paid to their churches through the state within the 
same period of time? 

Thirdly, the National Socialist state has neither closed 
any church nor prevented any service from being held, nor 
has it ever influenced the form of a church service. It has 
neither interfered with the doctrinal teaching nor with the 
creed of any denomination. But the National Socialist state 
will ruthlessly make clear to those clergy who instead of 
being God’s ministers regard it as their mission to speak 
insultingly of our present Reich, its organization or its leader, 
that no one will tolerate the destruction of this state and that 
clergy who place themselves beyond the pale cf the law will 
be called to account before the law like any other German 
citizen. 

Let it be mentioned, however, that there are tens of thou- 
sands of clergy of all Christian denominations who fulfill 
their ecclesiastical duties just as well or probably better than 
the political agitators without ever coming into conflict with 
the laws of the state. The state considers their protection 
its task, the destruction of the enemies of the state, however, 
is its duty. 

Fourthly, the National Socialist state is neither prudish 
nor deceitful. There are, however, certain moral principles 
adherence to which is in the interests of the biological health 
of the nation, and with which we tolerate no tampering. 
Pederasty and sexual offenses against children are punishable 
by law in this state, no matter who commits such crimes. 
When some five years ago certain heads of the National 
Socialist party were found guilty of these crimes they were 
shot. When other persons in public or private life, even 
priests, are guilty of such offenses they are, according to law, 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment at hard labor. 






It is no concern of ours if priests break their other vows, 
such as chastity and so on. Not a single word about that has 
ever been published in our press. For the rest, this state has 
only once interfered in the inner organization of the churches. 
This happened in 1933 when I myself attempted to unite the 
hopelessly disrupted regional churches in Germany into one 
large and powerful Reich church. The attempt failed owing 
to the opposition of some of the regional bishops, and in 
consequence no further efforts were made. After all it is 
not our task to defend the Protestant Church or even to 
strengthen it by forceable means in face of the opposition of 
its Own supporters. 

There can only be political reasons for other countries, 
and for certain democratic statesmen in particular, taking 
up cudgels in behalf of individual German clergy. For these 
same statesmen were silent when hundreds of thousands of 
priests were butchered or burned in Russia, they were silent 
when in Spain tens of thousands of priests and nuns were 
massacred with bestial cruelty and burned alive. They could 
not, these statesmen, and cannot, deny these facts, for they 
were silent and are silent now. .. . 

We may now regard the process of growth of the German 
nation as virtually completed. —The Greater German Reich 
now embodies our people’s entire struggle for existence over 
2,000 years. All streams of German blood flow into the Reich 
and there are united in it all past traditions, their symbols 
and standards, and above all the great men of whom Ger- 
mans of past periods have reasons to be proud. For in what- 
ever political camp they were in their own day, the brave 
dukes and great kings, the generals and powerful emperors 
and the brilliant minds and heroes of the past all were but 
the instruments of Providence in the process of development 
of a nation. 

As we include them in this great Reich in grateful rever- 
ence, the wealth of German history is revealed in all its glory. 
Let us thank Almighty God that he has granted to our gen- 
eration and to us the great blessing of experiencing this 
period of history and this hour. 


Shake Hands With Tomorrow 


ARE WE GOING TO LET AMERICA DOWN? 


By C. M. CHESTER, Chairman, General Foods Corporation 
Before the Congress of American Industry and Annual Convention of the N.A.M., 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, December 8, 1938 


LIKE the word “tomorrow.” It is a hopeful, intriguing 
] word. There is a thrill and a challenge in it. Industry 

thrives on challenges, for it always has a rendezvous 
with tomorrow. Industry cannot stand still—it must go 
ahead—it is forever restless for improvement. 

Since we in America can choose our own tomorrow, it 
is natural to ask what kind of a new day do the people want 
to shake hands with? It is my belief that there is no un- 
certainty about what they want. They want a day when 
youth will have more opportunity. They want a day when 
middle age will have greater security, and old age peace and 
relaxation; a day when there will be a resurgence of team- 
work and good will, of toleration and forgiveness. And they 
want a day in which we will have a newer and finer realiza- 
tion of the blessings of living in and being a citizen of this 
free America. 

And if this is indeed the mood of the people today, it is 
an encouraging sign, for its means we are beginning to merge 
into a community of sympathetic understanding. We are be- 


coming a family again. The businessman’s philosophy of 
teamwork and common sense has taken root. 

And so there are grounds for optimism, even though we are 
entering the tenth consecutive year of subnormal production 
with its consequences of dissatisfaction and unrest. 

The experiments of the past nine years have made no ap- 
preciable headway toward the solution of unemployment. 
Many of our citizens are without sufficient income to provide 
themselves with the ordinary necessities of life. The burden 
and threat of present and future taxes are becoming the con- 
cern of every citizen. It is no great wonder then that there 
are those who begin to doubt whether a free democracy as 
conceived by our forefathers can really meet the needs and 
desires of our people. 

In company with the vast majority of businessmen, farm- 
ers, members of professions, and workers generally, I believe 
in the American system of opportunity and reasonable reward 
for accomplishment. Together with these groups, I have 
considered the alternatives now being tried in other lands. 
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‘They inevitably are doomed to bring misery to those least 
able to resist it. “he loss ot liberty alone should be enough 
to make liberty-loving Americans reject such totalitarian 
plans forever. 

We can't deceive ourselves with such comforting phrases 
as “it can’t happen here.” That is no guarantee against a 
tomorrow of absolutism in America. The light of liberty is 
being snuffed out in one land after another. Today sixteen 
nations do not have democratic government. ‘Lhe collapse 
of many democracies has cast a disturbing shadow across the 
remaining free people of the world. 

So, it is not enough that we simply turn our backs on the 
theory of dictatorship. ‘There is a grave responsibility on 
every one of us to see that our system of freedom of opportu- 
nity has a chance to operate so well that none of us can afford 
to give it up. 

That responsibility rests upon government, farmer, busi- 
nessman, worker, and professional man and woman. And 
yet it is becoming increasingly clear that a heavy part of this 
responsibility rests upon those who manage and direct the 
creation of wealth through production. 

More and more the people of this nation are looking to 
businessmen for advice and counsel on the problem that is, 
after all, primarily a business problem. 

A hundred and thirty million people want more of the 
necessities and comforts and luxuries of life. They are seek- 
ing a leadership that will give them those things. 

Whenever America turns to industry for help, we should 
be ready—as we are ready. It is a high service to which we 
are called. We cannot lightly enter it. We must be prepared 
to sacrifice to it. We must be ordained in a faith, and be 
commendable examples of that faith. 

The evolution of our industrial growth has naturally given 
to management responsibility for the welfare and _ hap- 
piness of millions of people. We in the National Association 
of Manufacturers have been preaching that “what is good 
for industry is good for America.” 

The people are again beginning to understand the fact that 
what is good for business is good for them. The simple fact 
that they are reposing faith in those who have made the 
progress of the past should give us more courage to do the 
job. The economic machine may have creaked but it has not 
broken down. And certainly the businessmen and managers 
should be able to make it run better than anyone else. 

Hence, upon our shoulders are laid these responsibilities— 
to fill the weekly pay envelope; to see that local, state, and 
national government is supplied with the wherewithal; to 
provide the consumer with goods honestly made and reason- 
ably priced; to get out of the difference between the price 
and the cost a return to the investor that will induce him to 
entrust his money to us, for without his capital there could 
be no plant and no production. 

“To be good it must be new,” say some. Surely we busi- 
nessmen have no aversion to change, but we don’t like to 
squander hard earned experience. No tried and true method 
must be overlooked by any one in building the new tomorrow 
of our hopes. 

One of the great handmaidens of our standard of living 
is America’s advanced methods of merchandising—the art 
of promoting use. This great adjunct to our progress is 
often under attack. 

I want to urge that we go after merchandising with re- 
newed energy, with greater vigor, and do more promotion of 
the usage of our products than we have ever done before; 
to delve deep in the perfection of better merchandising, an 
art in which we have probably only scratched the surface. 

With improved ability of the public to buy, which we all 
trust is just ahead, the manufacturer should give more and 





more attention to popularizing and extending the acceptance 
of his goods. As it has been a mainstay in the past, it can 
be a keystone to tomorrow’s betterment, and in so doing dis- 
trubute the benefits of better living standards to more people. 
That has always been the magic formula of business, and 
it worked. 

If we have lost any steam in this direction while depres- 
sion was pushing us, let us catch up. 

We also have to see that employers do everything possible 
to stabilize employment; that they cooperate with employees 
in providing protection against old age, sickness, and death; 
that employers provide healthful and safe working conditions. 
And we must protect the right of employees to bargain with 
management wherever and however they desire and through 
whatever means they desire, uninfluenced from any source, 
as becomes free Americans. 

These are just a few of the responsibilities of industrial 
management. There are in addition the daily and perplexing 
details of relations with public officials, boards, bureaus, and 
commissions, where sound judgment must be continually 
exercised and where mistakes are not long condoned. 

So the businessman must be an economist, an accountant, 
a lawyer, a moral leader, a social worker. He is, in short, 
supposed to be all things to all men. 

I sometimes wonder that business leaders have the courage 
to go on. My contact with them convinces me that one 
reason is this—they have consciences. They were born to 
work hard. And when there is a job to be done, they try 
to do it. 

Let us do a little self-analysis to see if we are competent to 
do the job. How well qualified are we for these old and 
new responsibilities? Can we prove the case for American 
enterprise? Can businessmen put people back to work, open 
the door of tomorrow for the thousands of young men and 
women graduating each year from school and college; see 
to it that living levels are raised, that many more people 
shall have many more of the good things of life? 

I don’t know that I can qualify as a witness, certainly not 
as an expert, but it so happens that I have had a chance to 
make a mental Gallup poll of what American management 
really thinks, what its objectives are, where its hopes and 
ambitions lie. And I wonder if the people realize what I 
found—that we have a new type of industrial leadership as 
compared with 20 or 30 years ago. 

There are some throwbacks, of course. All business leaders 
are not perfect. Who is? But there is among them a sur- 
prising amount of what might be called humanitarianism. 

Now, there are all kinds of humanitarianism—some utterly 
selfish, some impractical, and some possibly just -political. 
What we are talking about is practical humanitarianism, in 
which one human seeks to do what he can for his fellow 
men, in a sane, sound, sensible way. 

The practical humanitarian knows that it is impossible to 
improve the welfare of all Americans by simply decreeing 
that it shall be so. He wants to lift up those of our citizens 
who have the least purchasing power at present. But he knows 
that simple division of what we already have won’t do it. 
Nor will lowering our level of national living provide the 
answer. The practical humanitarian wants to create more; 
to get more purchasing power and more goods into the family 
instead of just dividing up what we already have and calling 
it a day. The special birthright of each generation of Amer- 
icans is to move on to newer heights. 

My experience makes me believe that there are many more 
practical humanitarians in business than some people think. 
That being true, I believe that business leaders are ready for 
this newer and finer stewardship. 

That, of course, is why we are here today: To make cer- 
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tain that we are prepared. We do not meet to bemoan and 
to criticize. Instead, we meet to plan for the future. 

At this Congress of Industry a program is about to be 
adopted. It will be, I believe, a sound program. It will be 
detailed. You may get different ideas from it than I do. But 
to me, the spirit and sense of this constructive program can 
be boiled down to a fifty-word telegram. I wish this tele- 
gram, or the sense of it, could be passed along to everyone in 
this country. It would be something like this: 

Industry’s objectives are: 

1. To effect sound prosperity, providing more and 
better jobs and greater public purchasing power. To 
reach this goal we need an epoch of good will, under- 
standing, and cooperation of all groups. 

2. To improve everything within industry. 


3. To improve industry’s relationships with ali other 
groups. 





These suggestions may be incomplete. Yet I submit that 
if all of us now devote hard thinking to the needs of the 
hour; if we work to correct our mistakes; if we pitch in 
and start building for tomorrow—then we won't have time 
to remember the old shibboleths, or to be worried by the 
nightmares of the past. 

Already the shouting and the tumult abate, the tension 
eases, a courageous mood develops in industry. As the storm 
passes we discover that what is real—yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow—is America. 

Yes, America 1S real—it is made up of free human beings, 
rich farm lands, towering cities, broad rivers, homes, fac- 
tories, stores, schools, forests, highways, and parks—it is the 
motherland of inexhaustible nourishment for her children. 
America strives for an Ideal—an Ideal that is worth working 
for, an Ideal that is worth fighting for, an Ideal that our 
fathers believed worth dying for. 

Are we going to let America down? 


State Rights the Real Issue 


WE CAN FIGHT OR WE CAN RUN 


By GEORGE D. AIKEN, Governor of Vermont 
Delivered to the Legislature at Montpelier, January 12, 1939 


Assembly has been requested to meet so that 1 may 

lay before you for your consideration the serious 
threat to our common rights which arises from the proposed 
flood control activities of the Federal Government within 
our borders. 

This is no new problem, but developments of the last few 
days make it urgent that the State, as represented by this 
Legislature, take prompt and vigorous action to defend its 
sovereignty, and particularly its sovereign control of the 
natural resources located within our boundaries. 

Flood control became a matter of common concern for us 
and our sister New England States after the flood of 1936. 
We hoped and expected to attain a satisfactory measure of 
protection for the Connecticut River Valley through the 
New England Flood Control Compacts between these States. 
These compacts were drawn in March, 1937, and were ap- 
proved by all the States involved. But because of the opposi- 
tion from the Federal Administration they were never rati- 
ified by the Congress. 

In June, 1938, Congress enacted an amendment to its 
Flood Control Law during the hectic closing hours of the 
session. Last-minute amendments, introduced hastily from 
the floor and never even referred to a committee, gave the 
Federal Government authority to acquire lands and water 
resources of the States without the consent of the State where 
such resources are located. The constitutionality of this law 
is, of course, very doubtful. 

Under these circumstances it did not seem likely that Fed- 
eral officials would have the wish or inclination arbitrarily to 
enforce their will against the wishes of the people of the 
State involved, and without consulting them. Yet in Octo- 
ber, 1938, the Vermont Board of Public Works was notified 

- by the War Department that it proposed to construct a dam 
at Union Village. The State had been consulted in no way. 

I wrote to Secretary of War Woodring and advised him 
that, although Vermont could not and would not recognize 
the right of the Federal Government to acquire our land 
and our water without our consent, nevertheless the State 

would gladly cooperate with the Federal Government in the 
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construction of this dam. We also offered to confer with 
him or his representatives. 

When I made this offer of Vermont’s cooperation in flood 
control I had two things in mind. The first was a sincere 
belief that we in the upper valley of the Connecticut should 
afford as much protection as possible not only to our own 
people but also to the people of other States in the lower 
Connecticut Valley. I also had in mind that an offer of 
cooperation from Vermont would require a demonstration 
of sincerity on the part of the Federal Government. 

On Oct. 21 General Kingman, Colonel John S. Bragdon 
and Captain Vimey, all Army Engineers, called at my office 
and discussed the proposed dam at Union Village. I told 
these representatives of the War Department that Vermont 
was willing and ready to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in affording flood protection to the people of Vermont 
and the States south of us. 

On the same date I authorized our Board of Public Works 
to enter into negotiations with the War Department con- 
cerning the Union Village dam. On the very same day the 
Board of Public Works voted to cooperate with the War 
Department and Army Engineers, and advised Colonel Brag- 
don that they would be pleased to confer with him or his 
representatives at any time. 

On the next day, Oct. 22, I wrote the Chief of Engineers 
of the War Department at Washington reiterating the State’s 
willingness to cooperate in the construction of this dam. I 
cited to the Chief Engineers the provisions of the State 
laws permitting this cooperation. 

On Oct. 26 Brig. Gen. M. C. Tyler, Acting Chief of 
Engineers of the War Department, wrote me that Secretary 
of War Woodring had authorized Colonel Bragdon, district 
engineer, to confer with the Vermont Public Works Board 
and work out a procedure for cooperation. Acting on this 
authority, Colonel Bragdon met with the Public Works 
Board on Nov. 4 and submitted a tentative agreement be- 
tween the Federal Government and the State. 

After carefully considering this proposed agreement the 
Public Works Board on Nov. 14 wrote Colonel Bragdon 
suggesting certain clarifying changes. No reply was received 
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from the War Department until Dec. 19, when Colonel 
Bragdon came to Montpelier with a revised contract. This 
had been drawn up by the War Department and, as he said, 
approved by it. 

This contract was approved as to form by Attorney Gen- 
eral Lawrence Jones of Vermont, considered by the Vermont 
Public Works Board, found satisfactory and signed by them. 
It was signed for the United States Government by Colonel 
Bragdon. ‘Thereafter I approved it in writing on behalf of 
the State of Vermont. The contract was then complete 
except for ratification of Colonel Bragdon’s signature by the 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army. 

Nothing further was heard from the War Department 
until a newspaper article appeared in The Christian Science 
Monitor of Jan. 6 to the effect that Secretary of War Wood- 
ring had refused to approve this agreement which was writ- 
ten by the War Department itself, and not one word by 
Vermont officials. 

The following day, Jan. 7 Secretary of War Woodring 
wrote me as follows: “I do not feel that it will be necessary 
to complete the drafts of formal agreements which have 
previously been prepared covering this procedure.” 

This repudiated the previous negotiations and contract. 

It is almost beyond belief that the Federal Government 
should consider the taking of our lands of so little importance 
that it doesn’t even require a written agreement. 

The very fact that they feel that way raises a very grave 
issue not only for our State but for all the States of the 
Union. 

That issue is not flood control; we have offered our co- 
operation for flood control, and it has been arbitrarily re- 
fused. That issue is not cheap power development by the 
Federal Government, because the agreement as signed by the 
State of Vermont did not prevent the Federal Government 
from developing power. 

The issue is simply and solely the insistance of the Federal 
Government that it can take from us what it chooses, with- 
out any regard at all for our wishes or our rights. For more 





than a year I have warned that behind the flood control, be- 
hind the power development, was a deliberate attempt to 
prepare the way for a little group of men to run things their 
way—good sometimes, bad sometimes—but always their way, 
forgetting that a check with the home folks and their wishes 
is not only good practical horse sense but the very essence of 
democracy. 

By spurning our offer of cooperation for legitimate pur- 
poses the Secretary of War has stripped the situation of all 
pretense. He is evidently impatient with democracy. We can 
only conclude that neither flood control nor water power, 
but domination, is the Federal Government’s secret motive. 

It is now put squarely up to us Vermonters to decide what 
we want. We can submit meekly, surrending resources after 
resources until we are no longer self-supporting and free. 
Or we can boldly face the facts as they are now uncovered. 
We can fight or we can run. 

I have no doubt what your choice will be. 

I therefore respectfully recommend that the General As- 
sembly, through its constituent houses, take the following 
action : 

FIRST—Petition the Congress of the United States 
to direct the Secretary of War to approve the proposed 
contract between the State of Vermont and the Federal 
Government. 

SECON D—Petition the Congress to repeal the un- 
fair and unjust amendments to the Flood Control Act 
under which the Federal Government claims the right 
to take our lands and waters without our consent. 

THIRD—Appropriate a substantial emergency fund 
to expended by the Governor in all legal and proper 
ways for the defense of our sovereign rights—to the end 
that this injustice to us and to our descendants be for- 
ever prevented. 


Vermont has always cooperated fully and freely with the 
Federal Government. We want to now. But we will be 
unworthy of our heritage if we do not insist on the recogni- 
tion of our statehood and the common rights of common men. 


Government Spending Is Sound 


BALANCING THE BUDGET IS NOT ESSENTIAL 
By MARRINER S. ECCLES, Chairman Federal Reserve Board 


Delivered under the auspices of the National Radio Forum conducted by the Washington Evening Star, broadcast over 
the National Broadcasting Company Network, Monday, January 23, 1939 


over this station on “Government Spending.” I am 
grateful to the National Radio Forum, conducted 
under the auspices of the Washington Evening Star, for this 
opportunity to speak to you on the same general subject. 
What I say represents my own viewpoint as it is now and 
as it has been consistently for more than eight years. I do 
not speak for the Board of Governors or for the Federal 
Reserve System. I speak merely as one who has had more 
than twenty years of practical experience in banking as well 
as in various business and agricultural enterprises, and who 
happens to occupy a public office concerned with banking, 
fiscal and monetary problems. These are economic problems 
and I have always approached them from an economic rather 
than from a political standpoint. In fact, 1 cannot approach 
these questions from any other standpoint for I have never 
taken an active part in politics and I have never sought a 
public office. 


\ WEEK ago tonight Senator Byrd of Virginia spoke 





The greatest of all domestic problems before this country 
today is to find steady jobs in private enterprise for all of 
our unemployed who are able and willing to work. 

The fundamental issue between Senator Byrd and myself 
is whether the Government can and should contribute to 
bringing about an increase in private employment by bor- 
rowing idle money, and lending and spending it, at a time 
like the present when there are millions of people who can- 
not find jobs in private industry, when there is an abundance 
of natural resources, unused productive facilities of all kinds, 
and billions of savings and of bank credit waiting to be used. 

In the limited time at my disposal tonight, I cannot deal 
with all of the misconceptions of my position under which 
Senator Byrd evidently labored in his recent statements on 
this subject. This I expect to do by letter at an early date. 
The issue between the Senator and myself is not personal, 
and I ascribe to him, as he does to me, the fullest degree of 
sincerity. 
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At the outset, I want to clear away some of the more 
glaring misconceptions of my views. I do not believe in 
government spending at any time for spending’s sake. I do 
believe in government deficit-spending in depression periods 
as a supplement and stimulant to private spending, using 
only the man power, materials and money that otherwise 
would be idle, and using them only in a way that avoids 
competition with private enterprise. I believe that inefficiency 
and waste should be eliminated. Government should get the 
maximum of value for the money it spends, recognizing the 
size and inherent difficulties of the unemployment and relief 
problem—the objective always being a maximum of private 
employment. I abhor politics and favoritism in any phase 
of government expenditures. I am as anxious as anyone to 
see the Federal budget balanced. In my judgment this can- 
not be accomplished until the national income is higher than 
it will be this year. I do not believe it can be done at this 
time either by reducing government expenditures or by in- 
creasing Federal taxes, particularly those that bear most 
heavily upon consumption. I believe that the only way the 
budget can be brought into balance is through increased Fed- 
eral revenue from an increased national income. 

I am just as much against inflation as 1 am against defla- 
tion. However, we do not want to stay in a perpetual defla- 
tion because of fear of inflation. Inflation can and should 
be prevented, and this can be done by giving adequate 
powers to the Treasury and the Federal Reserve System. I 
do not see how it would be possible to have a dangerous 
general inflation so long as we have a large amount of idle 
men and unused resources. Long before inflation could 
develop, we would have a volume of business activity that 
would increase the national income to a point where the 
budget could easily be balanced. I do not believe, and I 
have never said, that the Federal debt should continue to 
grow indefinitely and no part of it ever paid. I do believe 
that it cannot safely be reduced except when national income 
is high and when private debt is expanding. Reduction of 
government debt at such a time would tend to counteract 
any trend toward inflation that might develop, just as expan- 
sion of the government debt during depression tends to offset 
deflationary developments. 

I realize that government spending is not a cure-all or a 
remedy for all of our problems or for special conditions that 
may be retarding private employment and investment. Every- 
thing should be done to bring about a prompt solution of 
these problems. In the meantime, I can see no practical 
alternative except to sustain purchasing power through public 
employment until private employment substantially increases. 

The viewpoint which I have outlined relative to the need 
for government spending is strongly opposed by Senator 
Byrd, by most of the press, and by many of the bankers and 
large business interests of the country today. Most of them 
still demand, as they did at the bottom of the depression in 
1932, that government expenditures be cut and that the Fed- 
eral budget be brought into balance in order to re-establish 
confidence. Only in this way, they believe, will jobs be 
provided in private enterprise. 

I quite understand why so many of our bankers and busi- 
nessmen have this viewpoint, for I did also until about 
1929. I knew from experience that private investment had 
led the way out of past depressions without government 
spending. 

In the face of fundamental changes that have come over 
our economy—changes that I think many of our business- 
men and bankers either have not fully perceived or fully 
appraised—I can no longer bring myself to believe that the 
nation can risk stopping its support to the unemployed in 
the hope or expectation that, upon doing so, private enter- 
prise will move forward on any scale sufficient to give them 
jobs. 





To discuss these fundamental changes adequately, would 
take more time than I have on the air. I can only remind 
you that we are no longer a nation with rapidly expanding 
markets at home and abroad, as we were through most of 
our history. We are no longer pushing our frontiers west- 
ward and opening up vast new territories to settlement. We 
no longer have great incoming tides of immigration. The 
day has passed when millions can follow Horace Greeley’s 
advice and go West when they fail to find employment or 
opportunity in the populous eastern centers. The era of rail- 
road expansion has come to an end. 

We no longer have expanding foreign markets. We are 
now a creditor and not a debtor nation, as we were before 
the war. We are no longer willing to lend billions of dollars 
abroad, as we did in the ’20’s, to enable foreigners to absorb 
American products. . 

The rapid growth of the automobile and related indus- 
tries, which were important factors in the expansion of the 
’20’s, has been greatly slowed down. There are not imme- 
diate visible vast markets awaiting production by existing 
industry. Nor does new invention and new industry, which 
I should especially like to see encouraged and stimulated, 
hold out prospects for enough investment and employment 
to absorb great numbers of the unemployed at this time. 

If I felt that the government were risking a dangerous 
inflation, or that it could not afford the expenditures, because 
of the size of the national debt, 1 would not advocate a 
continuance of the present stimulus—on the basis of a 
deficit. I do not share these fears. I do not agree with those 
who believe, as Senator Byrd does, that the government is 
like an individual in its fiscal affairs and, therefore, should 
not spend more than its income, but should always balance 
its budget and keep out of debt. 

I do not scorn the old precepts of thrift and frugality, as 
the Senator has said. One of the most familiar of these 
time-honored sayings is: “Neither a borrower nor a lender 
be.” Admirable as these maxims are for the individual, they 
cannot be applied realistically to business or to the nation. 
If there were no borrowing or lending in the business world, 
there would be no business except by the primitive methods 
of barter. Borrowing and lending means creating debt. We 
have never had a period of prosperity without an expansion 
of debt. Conversely, we have never had a period of deflation 
without a contraction of debt. 

I would like to see more equities and fewer debt forms in 
our economy, but it operates now very largely by the process 
of debts being created and extinguished. To recognize that 
debt expands with prosperity, which we all favor, does not 
mean that one is in favor of debt, but only that under our 
system we cannot have the prosperity which we all want 
without the debts which we ali dislike. 

It is beyond dispute, I think, that as debt contracts or 
expands, business activity rises and falls and that national 
income increases or decreases in relatively greater volume. 
Thus, from 1929 to 1933, total debts, both public and pri- 
vate, contracted by 14 per cent. Yet at the same time 
national income fell by more than 50 per cent. As a result, 
the private debt structure, even though contracted, was so 
large in relation to the diminished national income. that 
debts became insupportable. Hence, our entire financial 
structure collapsed and general economic paralysis resulted. 

Had the government been like an individual, nothing 
could have been done to help the situation. We ultimately 
found that only the government, under such conditions as 
existed, was able by its lending and spending to stop the tide 
of deflation and bring about the upturn that we have since 
had, though it is still far short of the goal of full recovery. 
However, acting on the advice of the business and financial 
leaders of the country, the government did attempt to act 
like an individual from 1930 until the end of 1933 on the 
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theory that the government could not afford to do otherwise, 
and that in order to maintain confidence and keep money 
sound, it must balance the budget. Most of you haven’t 
forgotten the results. 

Of course, the government could not balance its budget 
because the incomes and profits of the taxpayers continued 
to fall or to disappear. Therefore, the government’s revenues 
fell faster than it was possible to reduce expenses. Conse- 
quently, it had a total deficit of more than $7 billions for 
the calendar years of 1931, 1932 and 1933, while it was 
pursuing the policy advocated by those who believe as Sen- 
ator Byrd does. And, mind you, all this happened during 
the period when everything was being done that business 
leaders thought would encourage business, even to the extent 
of setting up the RFC to provide money to support the 
private financial structure. At the same time, the same busi- 
ness and financial leaders, some of whom were the bene- 
ficiaries of government lending, contended that the govern- 
ment’s credit was such that it could not afford to come to 
the financial assistance of millions of unemployed through 
creation of beneficial public work in the absence of private 
work. 

The deficits incurred in 1931, 1932 and 1933 cannot be 
considered as being of what Senator Byrd chooses to call 
the “pump-priming” variety, because they resulted largely 
from decreased Federal revenues rather than from increased 
government expenditures. During this period we had no 
increase in the national income. In fact, during this period 
the sum of the annual losses in the national income, com- 
pared with the 1929 level, amounted to $120 billions. This 
staggering loss, to which Senator Byrd makes no reference, 
resulted from our failure to utilize our idle human and 
material resources. This is the kind of waste that the nation 
can ill afford. We had no increase in the national income 
until a comprehensive lending and spending program was 
launched, beginning in 1934, giving aid to farmers and home 
owners and creating jobs through relief and public works. 

Let us now consider the years 1934-1937, inclusive. In 
this period, the government made cash loans and expendi- 
tures, including the soldiers’ bonus, of $11 billions more 
than it collected, including payroll taxes. This largely re- 
sulted from a deliberate policy of stimulating recovery in 
private activity. During this period, the national income 
rose from approximately $40 billions in 1933 to about $70 
billions in 1937. The combined increases in the national 
income for these four years, as compared with 1933, aggre- 
gated $70 billions, or more than six times the government’s 
cash deficit of $11 biilions for the same period. 

And then what happened? During the year 1937, the 
government contributed about $3 billions less to the buying 
power of the public than it did in the year 1936, so that its 
cash receipts were only about $400 millions less than it 
spent. This too rapid withdrawal of the government’s stim- 
ulus was accompanied by other important factors, including 
sharply increased construction costs, large scale speculative 
inventory buying, a too rapid expansion of short-term install- 
ment credit, serious conflicts between capital and labor, and 
a widening spread between agricultural and industrial prices. 
The result was another period of rapid deflation in the fall 
of. 1937, which continued until the present spending pro- 
gram of the government was begun last summer. The 
national income has been rising steadily ever since that time. 

In the light of this record of the tast nine years—a record 
which Senator Byrd denounces as one of “fiscal insanity”— 
does it seem reasonable to believe that, as the Senator said 
in his letter to me—and I quote—‘For every dollar the 
government borrows and spends in pump-priming, private 
enterprise is deterred from spending two’? If Senator Byrd 
really believes this, he should be exerting all of his influence 









in fighting for an immediate, instead of a gradual, balancing 
of the budget, in order to reduce government expenditures 
by at least $3 billions. Such a reduction, according to his 
unequivocal statement, would bring about an expansion in 
spending by private enterprise of $6 billions a year. I am 
convinced that the exact opposite is true. Accordingly, I 
believe that the country can well afford to have the gov- 
ernment continue its stimulus to consumption and thus to 
business at this juncture. 

We might have had about the same results with less gov- 
ernment spending had some of it been directed into other 
channels or had it been better timed, or if private activity 
had not felt that there were deterrents due to government 
policy, but of one thing I am certain—whatever the deter- 
— have been, government spending has not been one of 
them. 

As to the burden of the government debt on our children 
and our children’s children, which also disturbs the Senator, 
if they reduce the national debt it will probably be because 
their national income justifies the reduction, and it will be 
no more of a burden on them than was the reduction of 
nine billions of the war debt during the ’20’s. In fact, we 
could have paid off much more of the war debt, if we had 
not had three major income tax reductions which helped to 
encourage stock market speculation and the making of uncol- 
lectible foreign loans. 

Why not worry also about the burden of all of the pri- 
vate debts on our children and their children, because these 
debts will also be passed along to future generations who 
will have to pay the cost of servicing or paying these debts 
just as in the case of the government debt. We should know 
that all debts, both public and private, are passed along from 
one generation to the next, just as all assets, both public 
and private, are handed down from one generation to the 
next. It may be that Senator Byrd would be less worried 
if there were no debts, but in that case, there would be no 
banks, insurance companies, or other financial institutions. 

The Senator has warned you that the total debt of all 
public bodies in the United States now amounts to $430 for 
every man, woman and child, that it is a mortgage on you 
and your property, and that your children and grand- 
children will have to ,~; off this mortgage. But he failed to 
tell you who owns the mortgage. You, of course, know that 
it is owned by all of the people and amounts to an average 
of exactly $430 owed to every man, woman and child. In 
other words, all of the people are borrowing through their 
public bodies from all of the people. 

The whole problem of internal debt, public and private, 
must be considered in relationship to the total real wealth of 
the nation. Our total debts are great or small, depending 
upon total national income. The British public debt a cen- 
tury ago was equal to $4 billions. At the present time it is 
$40 billions, or ten times greater. Their debt has grown, 
but the income of the British people has grown much faster 
than the debt. While doubtless it would be better for them 
if they had less public debt, it cannot be said that the debt 
has either bankrupted or impoverished the British nation, 
because their standard of living has increased during this 
entire period. 

Now make no mistake, I am not advocating ever- 
increasing debt, but I am merely pointing out that we should 
see the problem of debt in its true perspective. I do not 
think that alarmist talk about it is calculated to help recovery 
or to induce private capital to go to work. 

As to the argument that the British achieved recovery by 
balancing their budget, it would be well for those who cite 
this to remember that while our national income was falling 
50 per cent, their government never permitted theirs to fall 
more than 10 per cent, and that British rates of taxation, if 
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applied to the United States, would very likely balance our 
budget. Their balanced budget is not due to the fact that 
they spend proportionately less than we do, but because their 
income and inheritance taxes are relatively much higher. 

Individuals and corporations may become bankrupt, but 
no nation, having the human and material resources of the 
United States, need impoverish itself by borrowing from 
itself. The only way that we can impoverish ourselves is by 
failing to utilize our idle man power, resources, productive 
facilities and money in the production of real wealth. 

I have been talking so far about the economic aspects of 
the problem of government fiscal policy. In conclusion, I 
would like to say a word about the human or fundamental 
aspect of this problem. 

We did not hesitate to have the government borrow bil- 
lions of dollars to protect this country against a foreign 
enemy during the World War. In one year alone we cre- 
ated a deficit of $13 billions, as much as the entire cash 


deficit of the government during the past five years. We are 
again proposing to spend billions for preparedness. Yet at 
the same time, many are quibbling about 150 million dollars 
necessary to help protect our human resources. 

The same government credit that can be used to protect 
human lives in time of war against the encroachment of a 
foreign enemy can also be used in times of peace to protect 
these human lives against demoralization and despair. There 
is no more limitation upon a government’s ability to fight a 
depression than there is to fight a war. Both depend upon 
our human and material resources, brains and courage—and 
upon nothing else. 

The danger for the future of democracy comes from 
within as well as from without. The leadership of this 
country, both in government and in business, must realize 
that if the American liberal tradition is to be preserved, 
then, for the millions of our citizens, the right to work must 
also be preserved. 


Economic Essentials Today 


OUR DEMOCRATIC SYSTEM MAY BE DESTROYED 
By HAROLD G. MOULTON, President, The Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Union League Club of Chicago, January 31, 1939 


and as succinctly as possible some of the basic economic 

issues which underlie and permeate present-day discus- 
sions of public policy. I shall confine my attention strictly 
to a few major questions, because I want our thought to be 
sharply focussed—concentrated rather than diffused. My 
discussion will be centered on the following issues: 


(1) The prevalent assumption that an increase of money 
income is equivalent to an increase in real national income; 

(2) The view that the recession of 1937 was caused by a 
reduction of government expenditures ; 

(3) The theory that government spending builds up 
national assets for investments ; 

(4) The conception that the expansion era is definitely 
ended in the United States; and 

(5) The contention that the system of private enterprise 
has demonstrated its inability to promote further economic 
progress. 

The view that an increase in disbursements of money 
income is equivalent to, or will be accompanied by, an expan- 
sion of national well-being has been widely held in recent 
years. It underlies the short-week high-wage philosophy and 
it has been the guiding principle in many of the government’s 
recovery and reform measures. 

In analyzing this conception, we may advantageously begin 
by recalling the lesson of the World War. We soon dis- 
covered that, however great the supply of funds available in 
the Treasury, we could not wage the war effectively unless 
tangible supplies of war materials were promptly forthcom- 
ing. The disbursement of money income was important only 
to the extent that it facilitated and expedited the production 
of the real sinews of war. It had to be accompanied by an 
intensification of the production program. 

We shall have to learn a similar lesson with respect to 
ordinary peace-time economic operations. The disbursement 
of increased quantities of money income, either by private 
enterprise or by public agencies, is important only insofar as 
it leads to an increased output of the tangible goods and 
services which minister to the satisfaction of human wants. 
The fallacy underlying such programs as the reduction of 


[: is my purpose on this occasion to analyze as directly 


working hours without decreasing wage payments, or of 
advancing money wages without reference to productive 
efficiency, is simply that they do not increase the volume 
of goods and services available for human consumption. 
What is seen is that the flow of dollars into the pockets 
of individuals is increased; what is not seen is that the flow 
of goods from the sources of production into consumer mar- 
kets remain stationary. An increase in the money flow, 
either through public or private channels, is significant only 
provided it serves to stimulate or automatically bring an 
increase in total national production. 

The disbursement of public funds may, indeed, prove an 
impetus to business revival. But to the degree that other 
policies serve to prevent an expansion of production, the 
real national objective is defeated. Herein lay the funda- 
mental shortcoming of the industrial recovery and the agri- 
cultural adjustment programs of the government. They 
were designed to raise prices and money incomes through 
curtailing or restricting production. Such devices might turn 
the tide of a depression but they cannot yield the standards 
of living to which we aspire. 

The significance of this problem may be illuminated by 
reference to the present situation in France and Germany. 
The industrial population of France has recently been 
working on an average (allowing for the unemployed) of 
about 37 hours a week; the population of Germany has 
been working an average of approximately 50 hours a week. 
Assuming efficiency to be the same, the per capita production 
in Germany is about ten-sevenths that of France. 

At the peak of the four-year period of expansion which 
ended in mid-1937, the physical volume of production in the 
United States was equal to only about 90 per cent of that 
of 1929, while per capita production was only about 85 per 
cent as high as it had been 8 years earlier. Meanwhile, the 
public debt had increased from 20 billions to over 36 billions 
of dollars. In 1929 taxes—federal, state and local—absorbed 
about 12 per cent of the national income, and yielded a sub- 
stantial surplus for debt retirement; in 1937 they absorbed 
18 per cent and still left a large uncovered deficit. 

The business reaction which began in the spring of 1937 
is widely believed to have been caused by the substantial 
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reduction of net government outlays in preceding months. It 
is pointed out that in the period from June 1936 to March 
1937 there was a sharp reduction in the Treasury deficit— 
resulting on the one hand from increasing taxes and on the 
other from declining expenditures. The resulting contraction 
of purchasing power, it is alleged, inevitably produced a busi- 
ness recession. This contention has been advanced by numer- 
ous economists and business men, as well as by government 
officials. 

Such a conclusion is quite unwarranted. It is derived 
from an analysis of only a part of the national income. What 
is important from the standpoint of market purchasing power 
is, obviously, total money income, and not merely that portion 
of the money income which is derived from government dis- 
bursements. During the very period under consideration, the 
total purchasing power was in fact rapidly expanding. The 
curtailment of government expenditures was much more than 
counterbalanced by the increasing disbursements through pri- 
vate enterprises. Indeed, the decrease in government outlays 
occurred only as and when the unemployed were absorbed 
in private industry—at higher levels of pay. Moreover, dur- 
ing this period wage rates advanced some 16 per cent in the 
manufacturing industry, while the cost of living was increas- 
ing only 2 or 3 per cent. Moreover, also, farm income was 
some 10 per cent above the level of the preceding year. In- 
deed, the total disbursed national income for 1937, notwith- 
standing the depression of the last four months, was around 
68 billions, as compared with 64 billions in the preceding 
year. It is obvious, therefore, that the decline in government 
spending did not mean that there was a decline in total 
spending. 

If the contention that the expansion of 1936 and 1937 was 
checked by the tapering off of government expenditures the 
increase of tax receipts and the gradual reduction of the 
deficit were true then one would have to conclude that it 
will be impossible ever to eliminate government deficits. That 
is to say, if as private business expands and provides employ- 
ment for those hitherto on the government payroll and at 
the same time yields increasing tax revenues, the accompany- 
ing reduction of the deficit will bring business reaction, — 
than we are indeed inextricably caught in economic quick- 
sands. I am not here interested in analyzing the combination 
of factors that were responsible for the severe recession of 
1937; | am merely interested in showing why it could not 
have been the result of the improvement in the financial 
position of the United States government. 

An expansion of government expenditures was originally 
conceived as a device for increasing the flow of money 
through consumptive channels, which would not only pro- 
vide essential relief but would also start the wheels of 
private enterprise. Is the light of the history of govern- 
ment spending, which we have been discussing, a new theory 
has recently been developed which seeks to justify govern- 
ment spending as something more than a pump-priming de- 
vice. It is now argued that, inasmuch as government deficits 
serve to build up national assets, they involve no financial 
dangers. Public investment is simply taking the place of 
private investment. It has been suggested that the govern- 
ment’s accounts might well distinguish these excess expendi- 
tures as investments. 

The validity of this conception may be readily tested by 
analyzing the character of government disbursements. The 
latest estimate of total expenditures for 1939 is about 9.6 
billion dollars. Interest, veterans’ pensions, national defense, 
and civil departments and agencies account for 3,360 millions; 
outlays for relief and agricultural aid aggregate 3,346 mil- 
lions; and public works and aids to home owners, 1,555 
millions. The balance of about 1.3 billions is represented 
by social security and miscellaneous outlays. 





The interest and pension obligations, we may readily agree, 
are hardy assets. Expenditures for relief and agricultural aid 
do not result in an increase in tangible wealth; indeed, the 
latter represents rewards for restricting output. Expendi- 
tures for the civil departments, however essential from the 
standpoint of public welfare, clearly do not directly increase 
the nation’s physical properties. Some of the military expen- 
ditures and the outlays for public works and for assistance 
to home owners do directly increase the tangible property 
of the country, but they are not usually revenue producing 
properties. 

The government’s excess expenditures have in the main 
gone for consumptive purposes which, whatever indirect 
benefits they may yield, do not produce capital assets. More- 
over, even the public works which have been constructed are 
not as a rule assets from which the government may expect 
to derive revenues out of which the investment may be 
liquidated. 

In a word, what has been happening is that we have been 
constantly increasing the public debt and the amount of 
taxes to be collected, without increasing the tax-revenue-yield- 
ing properties of the country. In consequence, the burden of 
taxation upon private enterprises and the general public 
grows constantly heavier. Only if the government were to 
embark in a wholesale manner upon the building of railways, 
public utilities, houses, or manufacturing establishments, from 
which dividends might be obtained,—in enterprises which 
yield revenues—might government outlays properly be re- 
garded as a form of investment. 

By way of concluding this discussion of government 
finance, a brief word must be said with respect to what is 
involved in balancing the federal budget and thus laying 
a solid foundation on which to build a more enduring pros- 
perity. 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that we cannot as a practical mat- 
ter hope to balance the budget so long as the national income 
remains at a level as low as 60 to 65 billions of dollars. With 
a national income of 80 billions, however, a balanced budget 
would not present insuperable difficulties. State and local 
government expenditures now aggregate a little over 6 billion 
dollars, and federal expenditures from 9 to 10 billions, mak- 
ing a total of nearly 16 billions. In recent years, federal, 
state and local taxes have absorbed approximately 18 per 
cent of the national income. At this rate a national income 
of 80 billions would yield about 14% billions of revenue. 
Such a rate is not an impossible rate; it is in fact much 
below that of numerous European countries.” 

But a rate this high would not be necessary. Given an 
expansion of national production sufficient to yield a national 
income of 80 billions of dollars, federal expenditures could 
be very substantially curtailed. For example, relief and 
assistance outlays could then largely be eliminated without 
causing privation or economic distress. 

“Moreover, even without a great increase in national in- 
come, it is readily possible to effect substantial reductions in 
government outlays. So long as the philosophy prevails that 
we should spend as much as possible in order to achieve 
prosperity and build up national “investments,” I submit 
that government outlays will inevitably be very much larger 
than would be the case if the goal were merely to provide 
for the indispensable requirements of those who are in dis- 
tress. 

“Once the government motive of public expenditures is 
changed from “as much as we can possibly find ways to dis- 
burse” to “as much as is essential for primary needs,” the 
magnitude of the governmental outlays will automatically 
show a material decline. 

“Large economies may also be effected by the elimination 
of government functions and activities which render little 
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or no economic service to the country. While popular con- 
ceptions of the economies that might be achieved from a 
mere structural reorganization of the government, bureau 
shifting and the like, are commonly greatly exaygerated, 
those that might result from a systematic reconsideration of 
functions are vastly underestimated. The main result of 
numerous types of government activity, involving large ex- 
penditures, is simply to nullify other government functions 
with which they are in conflict and to impede private enter- 
prises as well. Without undertaking any precise calcula- 
tions it is evident that with a national income of 80 bil- 
lions of dollars, fiscal stability could be achieved on a tax- 
ation basis less burdensome than that which now exists. 
The great need is obviously to work toward the 80 billions 
of national income as rapidly as possible. 

“The view has become widely held in recent years that the 
expansion era in the United States is definitely over, and 
that the future must of necessity be marked by comparatively 
static conditions. A number of forces and considerations are 
responsible for this view, among which the following may 
be mentioned: (1) The disappearance of the frontier; (2) 
the substantial completion of the building of our great indus- 
tries, with no significant new ones in sight; and (3) the de- 
clining rate of population growth forecasting a stationary 
population in the not distant future. The severe and per- 
sistent character of the great depression which began in 1929 
is also regarded as evidence that fundamental changes in 
the American economic scene have already occurred. 

This point of view is perhaps a natural outgrowth of the 
prevailing character of American economic development over 
the course of the last century. We had vast unsettled areas 
and unexploited resources ; we had a rapidly expanding popu- 
lation resulting both from the birth rate and immigration; 
and we built a never ending series of new industries—rail- 
roads, public utilities, and manufacturing enterprises of every 
description. In the light of this history, and of the recent 
period of stagnation, it is easy to understand how it might 
appear on first thought that our future, so to speak, lies 
behind us. 

A factor of vital importance has, however, been over- 
looked in this line of reasoning. Before looking forward, let 
us look backward for a moment and examine the sources of 
expansion in the past. Economic activity the use of our 
labor power and our capital equipment—has always been di- 
rected to a double purpose: (1) the production of goods 
to care for the primary needs of increasing numbers of 
people; and (2) the production of increasing quantities of 
goods for the existing population. Stating the matter in indi- 
vidual terms, we seek not only to produce enough to provide 
our children with necessities, but we hope to enable them, 
as well as ourselves, to achieve higher standards of living 
than were enjoyed by our forebears. 

We may translate these general statements into specific 
terms by reference to what actually occurred. 

“In the great era of expansion from 1900 to 1929, we 
did, it is true, devote our energies to the production of pri- 
mary goods and services for a steadily expanding total 
population but at the same time we were constantly pro- 
ducing more for the already existing population. In the 
course of this thirty-year period as a whole per capita pro- 
duction, and with it per capita income, rose almost 40 per 
cent. 

“Is it not obvious that a cessation of population growth 
does not render it necessary for us to refrain henceforth from 
producing more and yet more for the existing population? 
Are not the unfilled wants and unsatisfied desires of the 
present 130 millions of people just as real a source of po- 
tential demand as the elemental needs of those who might be 
born in the years ahead? 


“The character of our productive output might differ in 
considerable degree, but the total output need not be affected 
—that is, not until our desires are fully satiated. 

“Our studies indicate that we need have no concern on 
this score until the national income is at least three times 
its present level. We have been accustomed to thinking of 
expansion in terms of frontiers, geographic areas, and num- 
bers of people—that is, in extensive rather than intensive 
terms. Hence we are prone to overlook the vast potential 
markets that may be opened on the intensive frontier of de- 
velopment. 

“If we are to expand this frontier and realize progressively 
higher standards of living—and, in the process, furnish em- 
ployment for both labor and capital—we must of course 
operate the economic system on the basis of certain clearly 
defined principles. In brief, we must so operate the system 
that the real purchasing power of the masses of the people 
will continuously expand in proportion to the expansion of 
producing power resulting from technological progress. 

“The production requirements in the years that lie 
immediately before are exceptionally large because of a 
special factor in the present situation. I refer to the fact 
that in the last ten years we have not replaced old plant and 
equipment—except in certain lines—at the usual rate; hence 
we have large arrearages to make good. 

“Moreover, in these years we have not been increasing 
our capital equipment in proportion to the growth of popu- 
lation. If we are to restore former standards of living, we 
must not only replace depreciated plant and equipment, but 
we must expand our productive capital as well. 

“Beyond this, then, if we are to achieve the standard of 
living to which the nation aspires, we must continuously 
replace obsolete plant and equipment by newer and more 
efficient forms of productive capital.” 

The great depression of the early thirties and our failure 
in the recovery period which followed to return to former 
levels of production and to absorb unemployment has led 
many to the conclusion that the system of private enterprise 
has outlived its usefulness, or at least demonstrated that it 
must be supplemented by a continuous expansion of public 
enterprise. The government, it is urged, must take up the 
slack which private enterprise is unable to eliminate. This 
thought is closely related to the conception which we have 
just been considering,—namely, that the era of capitalistic 
expansion is over; and it also helps to explain the views that 
public expenditures should henceforth be regarded as a form 
of investment. Again let us emphasize that public outlays 
can constitute no permanent solution unless they can be 
made to sustain and liquidate themselves. So long as they 
do not result in tax-paying assets, they merely serve to in- 
crease the tax burdens on the private segment of the economy, 
which 1s expected not only to carry itself, but the cost of 
public enterprise as well. 

Right here we find one of the major explanations of the 
hesitancy of private enterprise to assume the risks of expan- 
sion. A constantly increasing burden of taxes—without 
assurance that in any case fiscal and monetary stability will 
be permanently maintained—not only dulls incentive, but 
occasions risks too great to be assumed, especially in the 
field of capital investment. This is precisely where the great- 
est degree of unemployment exists. Other factors which con- 
tribute to the persistent state of uncertainty are too well 
known to require mention here. 

In the light of these factors, it seems obvious that the sys- 
tem of private enterprise has not been proved incapable of 
promoting further progress. Before that can be definitely 
shown, it will first be necessary for us to have a period of 
genuine cooperation, rather than open or covert antagonism 
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between government and private business. This re-establish- 
ment of confidence is the first requirement for any program 
of genuine recovery and expansion. 

My primary interest is in the analysis of underlying eco- 
nomic problems, and not in the discussion of political issues. 
I am tempted, however, to say a few words about the reper- 
cussions of economic disorganization upon our political insti- 
tutions. We look increasingly to government, with its vast 
financial resources, not only to enter the breach in time of 
depression, but also to serve as a sort of balance wheel and 
regulator of the economic system as a whole. Accordingly, 
the responsibilities which are imposed upon government today 
are of a magnitude and complexity which simply dwarf those 
of former times. 

The exercise of these great public responsibilities naturally 
calls for ability of the highest order— intellectual compre- 
hension, administrative capacity, and diplomatic skill in ad- 
justing the conflicting interests involved. Inevitably serious 
mistakes will always be made whatever party is in power. 
In these circumstances a tolerant attitude on the part of the 
individual citizen is clearly called for. At the same time it is 
the obvious duty of everyone periodically to appraise the 
government program as a whole and make up his mind 
about it. 

There is a genuine possibility that the vast responsibility 
which must be assumed by government officials may gradu- 
ally destroy the democratic system of government. Every 
administration is naturally deeply conscious of its responsi- 
bilities and imbued with ideals of service to the people. The 
more exigent the problems with which the country is con- 
fronted, the greater is the sense of responsibility and the 
more insistent the need for action. Since the objective is 





praiseworthy and forward looking, opposition to any part of 
the program, from any source, comes to be looked upon as 
inimical to the public welfare. In their very zeal for ac- 
complishment, those who hold the reins tend to become 
intolerant of others and they seek to curb the opposition, in 
the name of progress. This tendency is not confined to any 
one party. From my vantage point, I have witnessed its 
manifestations under both Republican and Democratic rule. 

Sober reflection clearly indicates that since those who are 
vested with vast responsibilities may at times lose the sense 
of perspective, a system of checks and balances is indispen- 
able. All too often in our impatience for results, we tend to 
forget the long-run significance of the principle of division of 
powers. Again | am not referring merely to the present 
administration. How often have we heard the lament, when 
we happen to be in sympathy with a presidential program, 
“If only Congress would adjourn, take a vacation, we might 
get somewhere.” When we think Congress is bent on mis- 
chief, we look to a more farsighted President to exercise the 
veto power; when the executive appears to be running amuck 
and effective opposition develops ‘“‘on the Hill”, we rejoice 
that we have a legislative branch which more accurately inter- 
prets the will of the people; when both the President and 
the Congress would sell us down the river, we thank God 
for the Supreme Court as the palladium of our liberties. 

This is simply the system of checks and balances in opera- 
tion. However disappointed, or pleased, any of us may be 
with the trends at any particular time, who is prepared to say 
that this system does not give us a broader consideration of 
national issues, a truer eventual perspective, and a more 
orderly and balanced progress than we should otherwise 
have? 


Modern Air Power 


IT HAS BECOME VITAL IN SHAPING THE POLICY OF NATIONS 


By MAJOR GENERAL FRANK M. ANDREWS 
Before the National Aeronautic Association, St. Louis, Missouri, January 16, 1939 


Aeronautic Association. It is a great pleasure to 

be present today. I want to thank you for the 
privilege of talking with you on the subject of: “Modern 
Air Power’’. I am also mindful of the fact that an invitation 
to discuss such a subject, before a group of individuals as 
vitally interested in our national defense as are the mem- 
bers of your organization, carries with it a great respon- 
sibility; particularly at this time when adequate Air Power, 
or the lack of it, plays such an important part in determining 
the policies of nations. I hope the presentation of my convic- 
tions on the subject will prove of some value, but I wish to 
say, at the outset, that the views I express are my own, and 
in no sense commit the War Department. 

Time does not permit a discussion of all of the elements 
that go to make up Air Power, consequently, I intend to 
confine my remarks mainly to the operating and strategical 
viewpoints. 

Since the phrase “Air Power” is often loosely used, I 
believe it would be well to explain its meaning as accepted 
be most military students. Training Regulations of the 


M : CHAIRMAN, and members of the National 


United States Army gives this definition: “The Air Power 
of a nation is its capacity to conduct air operations; specific- 
ally, the power which a nation is capable of exerting by 
means of its air forces”. 

Air Power in its present stage of development has ac- 


complished two things. It has thrown the balance of power 
in war again to the offense and it has provided nations with 
a new agency to further their national policies, whether such 
policies be good or evil. Because of its ability to strike 
rapidly, and without warning, against the vital economic 
and social structures of highly organized countries, it has 
become a formidable instrumentality in the hands of aggres- 
sor nations. 

Air Power, like land power and sea power, derives its 
strength from its ability to apply pressure against a nation’s 
moral fiber, to compel submission of that nation’s will to the 
demands of the aggressor. 

Before the advent of Air Power, the only military means 
by one nation could compel another to respect its policies was 
through the employment of its Army and Navy. As we 
look back into the past, we see that warfare on land and sea 
followed the same general pattern. It mattered not whether 
armies fought with swords or fire arms, or whether navies 
fought with sailing vessels or dreadnaughts. Armies invaded 
and occupied hostile territory in order to compel submission 
by physical force, if need be, to their country’s demands. 
In carrying out this invasion, land forces would first have 
to overcome the obstacle of the opposing land army and, a 
battle or series of battles, sometimes lasting for years, would 
result before this obstacle had been removed. Naval warfare 
had as its objective the control of the seas;—a domination 
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which would permit effective blockade of all enemy seaports 
thus preventing aid in the form of troops or materials and 
food from reaching the enemy from abroad. 

During this period of military and naval activity the 
economic structure of warring nations not only continued 
to function, but often functioned with increasing expansion 
and acceleration. So long as nations were not absolutely 
dependent for their existence upon seaborne commerce, their 
defeat could be accomplished only through the defeat of 
their armies; for only then could the victorious armies ad- 
vance, and through occupation or the threat of occupation, 
apply pressure against the political and economic structure. 
Therefore, we see that the defeat of armies and navies has 
always been but a means to an end; the end being the applica- 
tion of sufficient pressure to break the defender’s will to 
resist. 

Modern Air Power in future wars makes the picture 
different. The ability of Air Forces to operate in three 
dimensions enables them to move over land and water with- 
out regard to obstacles of the earth’s surface. Their freedom 
to select the time and place of attack, to operate during 
day or night, and to use clouds for concealment, makes 
adequate defense against air attack on a grand scale, a serious 
problem. Air Forces, unlike ground forces, are not forced 
to wage an exhausting war at a nation’s frontiers. The 
speed at which airplanes travel enables them to cover long 
distances in a short time. It is these characteristics of Air 
Forces that increase the power of the offense in war and 
make the airplane such a terrible instrument in the hands 
of unscrupulous governments. 

No one knows better than you gentlemen that Air Power 
is not a commodity that can be procured in the open market, 
no matter how much gold and silver may be available. 
Money will not buy it, desire will not create it. Timely 
foresight, based upon an intelligent conception of the poten- 
tialities of Air Power and its effects upon the destiny of 
nations, is the only formula that can assure its development. 

The ability of a nation’s industry to build airplanes and 
the existence of superior manpower available for training 
as pilots, navigators, mechanics, etc., do not make Air Power. 
They do constitute potential Air Power. However, it must 
be realized that it takes time to build a force of modern 
military aircraft, and further time to train men to fly those 
airplanes and maintain them on the ground. 

The existence of potential Air Power is important if it is 
utilized to create actual Air Power before tne necessity arises 
to use it. The most fertile agricultural regions would be of 
no value to save a people from starvation, unless they were 
sown with crops and those crops harvested before the spectre 
of famine presented itself. 

So it is with potential Air Power. Unless developed before 
the emergency occurs it will be of little value afterwards; 
not only because of the time factor involved, but also because 
aircraft factories and engine factories are early objectives of 
a hostile Air Force. 

I repeat, adequate Air Power cannot be created after the 
necessity for its need has arisen. Like a Navy, its takes years 
to build an Air Force. 

The question naturally is in order as to what would con- 
stitute for our country an effective Air Force. A nation’s 
geographic situation has a large bearing on the constitution 
of its Air Force. In any land or naval engagement, the 
advantage lies with the force which has the longer range 
weapon. This same principle applies to the defense of an 
area by an Air Force. The nation which has the Air Force 
which can reach the hostile Air Bases without fear of having 
its own bases attacked, has a distinctly superior advantage 
in any conflict. It is the 45 caliber revolver against the base- 
ball bat, and embodies such a threat that war may not be 









waged. The man with the revolver can secure his demands 
from the man with the baseball bat without actually firing 
the gun. 

Our geographical location is such that our Air Force must 
be so constituted that it carries the revolver. From an Air 
Force standpoint, this means equipping our Air Force with 
enough airplanes of sufficient range and bomb carrying capac- 
ity to enable them, from available bases, to reach any locality 
where an enemy might attempt to establish Air Bases, either 
land or water. 

In any balanced Air Force there is a large requirement for 
local defense planes of the fighter type, for air service planes 
for reconnaissance and observation, and for other shorter 
range types; yet, to equip our Air Force entirely with such 
planes, however numerous, however fast, but which fail to 
measure up to our range and bomb load requirements, would 
be tantamount to selecting for ourselves the baseball bat, 
and giving our possible enemy the revolver. Our basic Air 
Force weapon is the bombardment airplane with sufficient 
range and weight carrying capacity for our job of continental 
defense. 

Thus far I have spoken only of the requirements for types 
of aircrafts;—but there are other important elements of 
effective Air Power. 

The combat crews to fully man each airplane must be 
trained and available, and they must have sufficient expe- 
rience to prepare them thoroughly in their particular spe- 
cialty. A superior pilot is of little value if his bomber cannot 
place the bomb on the target, and both will fail unless a 
competent navigator succeeds in directing the airplane to 
its objective. Also, without skilled mechanics to keep the 
airplane and its accessories in perfect condition, it would 
not long be of combat value. An airplane of a type in pro- 
duction can be built much faster than a crew can be trained 
to man and maintain it. 

But highly trained personnel, even in sufficient quantities, 
and equipped with the proper type and number of airplanes, 
will not give a nation Air Power in a given area, unless 
bases are available in that area. 

Air Forces are similar to navies, insofar as bases are con- 
cerned. For example, no matter how essential it might be 
for this nation to employ Air Power in Alaska, it could not 
be done until adequate air bases in that area had been pre- 
pared. 

It is evident, therefore, that to have effective Air Power, 
a nation must possess not only an Air Force composed of 
airplanes capable of accomplishing the task demanded by 
the nation’s particular strategic geographic problem, but also 
trained and adequate personnel to man the airplanes in the 
air and to maintain them on the ground, and adequate air 
bases in potentially critical areas. 

The effectiveness of any nation’s Air Power is measured 
by the extent to which it fulfills these requisites. 

I have attempted to explain the meaning of Air Power. 
Let us now examine briefly the strategy that governs its 
employment. 

Since the existence of the highly industrialized modern 
nation is dependent upon the continued functioning of an 
intricate economic structure, and since that structure is 
highly sensitive to air attack, it is obvious that air strategy 
dictates the selection of vital targets within that economic 
structure as the objectives for such attack. 

The Panama Canal constitutes one of the vital links in 
our system of national defense. Unfortunately it is extremely 
vulnerable to air attack. Our defenses must be adequate to 
insure domination of all areas, land or water, from which 
air attacks might be launched against that vital artery of 
our communications. 

As another example, the important economic structure 
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along our northeastern Atlantic seaboard must be guaranteed 
against air attack. A study of that aera discloses that the 
destruction of even a limited number of key objectives might 
result in a paralyzing effect upon the functioning of the en- 
tire area, if not the whole nation. It would not only mate- 
rially interfere with our ability to wage a major war, it 
might make such action impossible. As one more example: 
Eighteen power plants supply seventy-five percent of all 
the electric power in the entire metropolitan New York area. 
It would not take a large force of bombardment airplanes 
to accomplish the destruction of those few plants. Any per- 
son who has studied the question of electric power with 
respect to New York City knows well that without it, that 
city, as we now know it would cease to exist. 

There are many students of air warfare who contend that 
a powerful force of bombardment airplanes can, by attack- 
ing key points within the social and economic framework of 
a modern nation, destroy that nation’s will to fight and there- 
by accomplish the object of war. Whether one agrees with 
that school of thought or not, I personally feel that the 
potentialities of air warfare are so far-reaching that common 
sense dictates that a nation design its military forces so as 
to provide a defense against this new method of waging war. 

The highly industrialized nations of our times have created 
an economic organization that is dependent, for its functions, 
upon certain key industries and utilities. Modern nations 
are as sensitive as a precision instrument. If you damage 
one vital part of a watch, the whole ceases to function. So is 
it with the intricate and involved framework which our 
twentieth century civilization has made necessary. 

The nerve centers, the vital organs of this complicated 
economic organization, must be protected from air attack 
if continued free existence in this world of “might makes 
right” is to be guaranteed. 

That is our problem—that is why America must be strong 
in the air. That is why this nation must be prepared to do 
its part to deny to any enemy the opportunity to establish 
bases, land or water, anywhere in this hemisphere from which 
bombardment airplanes may launch attacks. A study of 
geography will disclose the fact that there exist many land 
and sea areas which, under certain conditions, could be 
utilized by a foreign power for air bases. 

Today our share of the Army, Navy, and Air team for 
the defense of American territory and American policies is 
deficient in air strength. We must build up our Air Forces, 
and create Air Bases for the establishment of a sphere of air 
influence around our part of the continent. 

The GHQ Air Force, the entire Army combat Air Force 
in continental United States, numbers today but slightly over 
four hundred fighting planes. In another six months, with 
delivery of planes now on order, this number will be in- 
creased to approximately six hundred and thirty. However, 
sufficient personnel are not now available in the GHQ Air 
Force to man these six hundred and thirty planes. 

We have now, as part of our four hundred combat planes, 
twelve long range bombers, familiarly known as “Flying 
Fortresses”. Some thirty-nine more are on order. Today, as 
far as we know, they are the best long range bombers in 
the world. We should have many more of them. 

Our Air Force must be built around long range bombers. 
The ability to reach far from our shores and strike an enemy, 
before he can come within his effective range, should consti- 
tute the very foundation of our air defense policy. Once a 
powerful Air Force leaves its base, though it may suffer 
losses, it cannot be stopped by any man made weapons. It 
follows then that we should prevent such an enemy force 
from starting. To do this requires numbers of long range 
Air Force bombers. 


Regardless of how much we would like to prevent it, our 








ocean bulwarks are shrinking rapidly. Aeronautical develop- 
ment will make of the Atlantic Ocean an English Channel. 
When the time arrives, and the world is on the threshold of 
that period—the problem of making America impregnable in 
ee air assumes a more serious aspect than that presented 
today. 

America, therefore, has two problems, the one for “today”, 
and the one for “tomorrow”. ‘“Today’s” problem involves 
the establishment of a sphere of air influence around the 
Western Hemisphere. ‘““Tomorrow’s” problem involves secu- 
rity against air attack initiated from bases across the oceans. 
Our country should be the first to span the oceans both ways, 
non-stop. 

I am afraid there is a tendency in the United States, to 
think that the science of aeronautics has reached its zenith; 
that airplanes capable of easily crossing the oceans and re- 
turning, non-stop, are figments of a Jules Verne imagina- 
tion. We know that we have hardly scratched the surface 
in possibilities of large airplane development. ‘The so-called 
super-bombers of today are actually nothing but small proto- 
types of the airplanes of the near future. It was only a few 
weeks ago that two bombers of the British Air Force flew 
non-stop from Egypt to Australia—a distance of 7,160 miles. 
The big airplane of “tomorrow” is a certainty. Normal 
progress alone will produce it; but if any country’s national 
policy dictates its necessity, development will be greatly 
accelerated. I believe that any of our large airplane com- 
panies would be glad to contract to build a bomber capable 
of a tactical range of 10,000 miles. If American airplane 
manufacturers can build such a bomber, it can be done in 
other countries. What is more, it will be done. In fact, we 
do not know that is not already being done. 

America must not find itself surprised should such pos- 
sibilities materialize. We have the brains and the means to 
keep ourselves abreast, or better yet, ahead of the times;— 
all we need is the vision to realize the necessity for so doing. 

We are happy that our national policy is a defensive one. 
We desire only to protect our freedom and our territory. But 
a policy of defense does not mean that we should wait until 
a hostile Air Force appears over our cities, or over the 
Panama Canal, or other important military and civil objec- 
tives, before we attempt to stop it. 

A policy of defense does not mean that we should sit idly 
by while foreign nations build up powerful air forces which 
they may threaten our peace and security. In these days, 
it is apparent that force must be neutralized by force; that 
threat must be neutralized by the fear of retaliation. 

Air attacks recognize no Maginot line or naval blockade. 
Pursuit and anti-aircraft gun fire render an air attack only 
less effective. 

There are only two ways of stopping an air attack. One 
is to prevent the hostile air force from getting close enough 
to launch an attack; the other is to stop the aggressor nation 
from even planning the attack, through fear of retaliation. 

When nations are in air juxtaposition there is only one 
certain method of preventing one of those nations from sub- 
jecting the other to air attacks, or the threat of air attacks. 
That is, by forcing the realization that such attacks would 
bring about a reprisal of the same or greater magnitude. 
So long as any nation, with aggressive tendencies, possesses 
greatly superior Air Power to other nations, it may be able 
to enforce its demands upon those nations by the mere threat 
to employ that Air Power. 

That is what appears to have happened at Munich. There 
apparently, we saw the threat of superior Air Power defeat, 
in diplomacy, the greatest army in Europe, and the greatest 
navy in the world. 

The results of the conference definitely established the 
fact that Air Power is one of the three links in the chain of 
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national defense, and clearly illustrated the well known, but 
often overlooked fact, that a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. There Air Power, toppling the diplomatic 
balance, forcibly demonstrated its potentialities as an instru- 
ment of national policy. 

The United States today, is a fifth or sixth rate Air Power. 

On November 15, the New York Times carried the report 
of a press conference at which President Roosevelt indicated 
that one of the primary objectives of this country’s national 
defense program was to make this continent impregnable 
from the air. He pointed out that the possibility of such 
an attack was infinitely closer than it had been as recently 
as five years ago, because of the trend of world events and 
scientific contributions to methods of warfare. 

On January 12 the President submitted recommendations 
to Congress to initiate a program which emphasizes our air 
defense requirements. The country is indeed fortunate to 
have thé active nztional defense leadership of our Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The threat to use military forces is not something new or 
novel in this world; it has been employed since the dawn of 
history. The threat of Air Power, however, is now and will 
have a more spontaneous effect than either land power or 
sea power because of the realization that it can make itself 
felt in a matter of hours after the decision to use it has been 
made. 

In the past armies and navies served as barriers to protect 
the homeland from the ravages of war. Although an in- 
vaded nation suffered, the brunt of the punishment was taken 
by the military forces and not by the civilian population. 
And while it is true that war is a destroyer of wealth, it 
is also a fact that the heavy demands on industry often 
resulted in a quickened temporary prosperity—a war boom. 
Powerful industrial concerns grew more powerful. Wealthy 
business concerns grew wealthier, governments, in relative 
security behind their armies and navies, were not so hesitant 
about the possibility of war in their diplomatic maneuver- 
ings. 

Air Power has changed all this. The seat of government 
will constitute a bombing objective of high priority, and the 
first blow can be struck within a few hours after the decision 
to strike has been made. Its effects will be felt immediately 
by industry. Great industrial concerns instead of becoming 
more powerful may be entirely destroyed. Stocks will de- 
crease instead of increase in value. From the initial attack, 
the brunt of punishment and suffering, instead of being borne 





mainly by the armed forces, will also be experienced by the 
non-combatants. All of this cannot help but tend to make 
governments act today with greater caution when confronted 
with the possibility of war. Those whose Air Power is second 
class, will acquiesce with little argument to those who have 
superior Air Power. Between great nations, both of whom 
are capable of powerful air action, there will be a very eager 
and mutual willingness to find some peaceful solution to 
conflicting policies. 

As we study the development of Air Power today, and as 
we project ourselves into the very near future and realize 
its possibilities, it seems to me that there can be little doubt 
in the minds of any citizen of this country that the United 
States must lose no time in building up an Air Force. 

As much as all of us would like to find a formula for 
universal peace, history has proven beyond doubt that the 
ability to defend oneself has always been the deciding factor 
in the security and life of a nation. 

Air Power is imperative for the security of this nation and 
its policies. Its possession by this country, in adequate degree 
in our military organization, will constitute strong insurance 
that no hostile army will ever approach either coast for the 
purpose of landing on our shores; and that no hostile nation 
will ever establish air bases in this hemisphere. It will provide 
additional freedom of action to our Navy. 

With the passing of each year, Air Power will become 
more and more vital in the shaping of the policies of nations. 
For generations, the power of the British navy, with its 
bases strategically located in all parts of the world, kept 
the British Empire secure. Today, the British fleet can no 
longer provide that security. England is leaving no stone 
unturned to build Air Power the equal of any other nation. 
Air Power has changed the strategy of British defense. 

An America powerful in the air would not constitute an 
aggressive threat to any nation. America desires to live in 
peace and friendship with all. Its history speaks—as no 
spoken word can—that American hates war and wants peace. 
That history, however, should be a warning to all the world 
that this country—although hating war with all the fervor 
of a peace loving people—will never countenance aggression 
of its soil or its principles. 

Our Air Forces are inadequate. We need AIR POWER. 
In building up our national defenses we are saying in un- 
mistakable language: 

“HANDS OFF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE— 
AMERICA IS FOR AMERICANS”. 


Future of the Two-Party System in the 
United States 


THE INCREASING VOLATILITY OF THE VOTERS IS SIGNIFICANT 
By JOHN HAMILTON, Chairman of the Republican National Committee 
Before the Town Hall of Washington at the Shoreham Hotel, January 22, 1939 


cataclysm of the last ten years have come many 

mournful prophecies that the two-party system as 
we have known it for more than 80 years in American 
politics is doomed. 

From one quarter we have heard—but not, however, since 
last November—that the Republican Party was destined to 
go the way of the Whigs and that some new party, under a 
different name and a new alignment of political forces, would 
take its place. Still another group has feared that we were 


() UT of the political ferment caused by the economic 


about to follow the totalitarian course of Europe—that the 
Republican Party would atrophy and soon would be gone 
with the wind, leaving the Democrats the single, dominant 
party in this country. But in another quarter, notice has 
been taken of the discordant elements now battling within 
the ranks of the Democrats and predictions of the disintegra- 
tion of that party have been forecast. Likewise it has been 
suggested that a new and third party soon would arise to 
challenge and do battle with the two old-line established 
parties and that thereafter we would have a three-party 
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system. Indeed, the last year was marked by a widely pub- 
licized effort to launch a third national party—an effort 
which proved abortive and today is but a memory. More 
recently we have again heard talk of a third party built 
around the American Labor Party. 

Thus it is only natural that at this time there should be 
an intense and widespread interest in the future of our 
political parties, an interest evidenced by my invitation to 
discuss that future tonight before the Town Hall of Wash- 
ington. Such an interest is proper and healthy, for political 
parties are the instruments through which the people in a 
representative democracy undertake to make government 
responsive to their needs and desires. 

I wish tonight to explore, realistically and objectively, or 
as nearly objectively as I can, the possibilities suggested for 
the future of our political parties. Pertinent to our discus- 
sion are certain characteristics of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties as revealed by their histories. 

Longevity is one of these characteristics. —The Democratic 
Party has functioned under its present name and substantially 
along lines of its present organization for more than 100 
years. The Republican Party, under that name, has been in 
existence for almost 85 years. The 1936 election was the 
twenty-first consecutive campaign over the Presidency of the 
United States in which these two parties engaged. 

In those 21 Presidential contests the Republican and 
Democratic Parties have divided the bulk of the votes cast 
between them, except in the notable case of 1912 when the 
Republican Party was torn by internal dissension. Peculiar 
circumstances created that incident and thus it is the excep- 
tion which proves the rule. Actually in only five of these 
21 Presidential contests did the candidate of a minor party 
receive any electoral votes. In the other 16 contests the 
Democratic and Republican candidates polled more than 90 
per cent of the total vote cast—in some instances more than 
95 per cent. 

Thus during the last 85 years, third parties have played 
only minor roles in national politics in this country, excepting 
again the 1912 election. In that instance, the emergence of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Bull Moose party resulted in the suc- 
cess of the Democratic Party but it did not materially change 
the American political pattern. Four years later the two 
major parties again dominated the Presidential election. But 
aside from 1912, third parties have had no influence on the 
outcome of Presidential contests in the four score and more 
years of our present bi-partisan system. Their effectiveness 
has been chiefly that of instruments of propaganda in behalf 
of specific issues or causes. In many cases they have made 
contributions to the development of American thought and 
sentiment by projecting them into the spotlight conditions 
vr issues neglected by the major parties. Frequently one or 
the other of the major parties subsequently has appropriated 
issues first projected by minor parties. But the immediate 
part played by third parties has been negligible in American 
polities. 

Another outstanding characteristic of the two major poli- 
tical parties revealed by their histories is that the division 
of the bulk of the votes between them has not been too 
unequal or disproportionate at any time. Despite the election 
of 1936, neither party at any time during their existence has 
had the political scene all to itself. This is indicated by the 
tact that the candidate of neither Democratic nor Republican 
Party has received as much as 61 per cent of the total pop- 
ular vote cast in any Presidential contest. Election of a 
President by less than 55 per cent of the total popular vote 
has more often been the rule than the exception. In nine 
of the 21 Presidential contests since the beginning of the 
present bi-partisan system, the victor has received less than 
a majority of the votes cast. 





To be sure, the Republican Party has met with more fre- 
quent and prolonged success during this 84 year period than 
the Democrats have enjoyed. During 42 years of this period 
the Republicans have controlled the Presidency and Congress 
together. In the same period the Democrats have controlled 
the Presidency and both houses of Congress together for 
only 16 years—with two more years to go! In the remaining 
26 years of the period neither party had full control of the 
executive and legislative branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

But the picture as a whole indicates that the two major 
parties for the most part have been fairly evenly balanced. 
Even in more recent years when the pendulum of public 
sentiment has swung to greater extremes than during the 
early history of the parties, the defeated party has never been 
vanquished or crippled beyond recuperation. The results 
of last November’s election is evidence of this general con- 
tention. Many objective observers sincerely doubted that 
the Republican Party could ever recover from its crushing 
defeat of 1936 without at least changing its name or seeking 
a realignment of the political forces behind it. The fact 
that the party’s standard bearer received the electoral votes 
of only two states caused them to believe that it was finished 
and that a reformation of the pattern of American politics 
was about to take place. 

They overlooked one important fact. It was this: that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s proportion of the total popular vote was no 
larger—indeed, was not quite as large—as that received by 
Warren G. Harding in 1920. Mr. Harding in 1920 re- 
ceived 60.3 per cent of all the votes cast in that election, 
while Mr. Roosevelt two years ago received 60.1 per cent 
of the total votes cast. Only the fact that the Solid South 
has been so irretrievably wedded to the Democratic Party 
saved Messrs. Cox and Roosevelt in 1920 from a defeat as 
severe and crushing as that administered by one of that 
ticket sixteen years later to a Republican candidate. Exclu- 
sive of the 10 States of the Solid South, the Cox-Roosevelt 
ticket in 1920 carried only one State, Kentucky. 5; 

And that defeat was followed by two others in succession. 
After the 1928 election in which the Democrats had lost even 
a part of the previously impregnable Solid South, there were 
observers who contended that the Democratic Party was 
finished—that it was through and that a substantial change 
in the two-party system and the pattern of American politics 
was about to take place. Yet four years later the Democratic 
Party was swept back into power by a comparatively over- 
whelming majority. When the stress and strains of an 
economic depression overwhelmed the country, the political 
pendulum swung back in accord with the customary pattern. 

In the same manner the political pendulum is swinging 
back today. What happened in November only confirms 
that the traditional pattern of American politics has not 
substantially changed. It indicates to us that the relationship 
of the two major parties to each other in the near future 
will not be greatly different from what it has been over the 
last 80 years. Had the outcome of the November election 
been different from what it was—had the Republicans failed 
to make the gains they did—then this could not have been 
said with any degree of assurance. Then the question of 
whether we are moving into a substantially new alignment 
of political forces would have remained open. But, in 
my opinion, the results of the November election were con- 
clusive and they meant far more than the mere replacing 
of Democrats with Republicans in Congress and in many 
State Houses. The real significance of those results was a 
demonstration that American political forces continue to 
ebb and flow within the country’s traditional pattern. 

Let me illustrate: in 1936 the Republican Candidate for 
President, although receiving only slightly less than 40 per 
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cent of the total popular vote cast, carried only two small 
States. This Republican defeat was, as I have pointed out, 
comparable—if we leave the Solid South out of our calcula- 
tions—to the defeat suffered in 1920 by the Democrats. For 
the Republicans it was the fourth of successively worse de- 
feats. The Democratic defeat of 1920 was followed by a 
slight forward advance in 1922, followed by two stunning 
defeats in Presidential contests. Yet the Democrats won the 
Presidency by a wide margin in 1932. Last November we 
find the Republican Party, so severely defeated in 1932 and 
1936, electing Governors in eighteen states—Senators in 
eleven States and receiving a majority of the vote cast for 
members of the House of Representatives in 23 States. 

Taking as a basis the trend in each State as exemplified by 
the vote cast for Senator, Governor and the state-wide total 
for members of the House of Representatives or a combina- 
tion of these three, the Republican Party can lay unqualified 
claim to 21 States with a total of 221 electoral votes—with 
New York and its 47 electoral votes on the borderline. Add 
New York to the group of States which unquestionably re- 
turned to the Republican Party last November and you have 
268 electoral votes—or two more than the majority neces- 
sary to elect a President. 

I do not wish to be interpreted as saying that a Repub- 
lican President is now as good as elected in 1940. I am well 
aware that the results of the mid-term Congressional elec- 
tions are not wholly comparable with those of a Presidential 
election. I appreciate the great influence which the per- 
sonality of a Presidential candidate has on the outcome of 
Gubernatorial, Senatorial and Congressional contests. I like- 
wise appreciate the contribution which such future intan- 
gibles as the possibility of international conflict, the internal 
economic situation and a third term may have on the out- 
come of the 1940 Presidential election. 

But I do submit that aside from these factors, the results 
of the 1938 elections demonstrate that the Republican Party 
has been restored to a place of approximate equal footing 
with the Democratic Party on the national political scene. 
I further contend that this is in accordance with the tradi- 
tional pattern of American politics and that thus our tradi- 
tional bi-partisan system remains substantially intact. 

Substantiation of that conclusion is found in the reaction 
of the electorate to third or minor parties in the 1938 ballot- 
ing. Dissatisfaction with the Democratic regime throughout 
the country, for one reason or another, obviously was the 
reason for the voting shifts that occurred between 1936 and 
1938. Were we diverting away from the traditional pattern, 
the discontented voters could have been expected to turn 
toward third or new parties. But despite the clarion call of 
Phillip LaFollette last spring, no enthusiasm whatever ap- 
peared for third party movements as we moved into the 1938 
campaign. On the contrary, in the two States where third 
parties were solidly established, they suffered severe, if not 
fatal defeats. Thus in Minnesota, the Farmer-Labor Party 
was dislodged from an eight-year dominance of State politics, 
and in Wisconsin, for the first time in decades, the popular 
name of LaFollette lost its magic appeal. The voters in 
those States turned back to the Republican Party. 

Out of this sketchy outline of the past relationships of the 
two major parties and their dominance of the American 
political scene emerges the conclusion that for the next few 
years at least the framework of our bi-partisan system will 
not materially differ from what it has been in the past. This 
conclusion is further bolstered by the practicalities of our 
situation. 

In the first place, creation of new parties with a national 
appeal and a prospect of national success is not an easy task. 
Indeed, in view of the technical difficulties alone involved, it 
might be called an impossible task. Our election machinery 








throughout the country is geared to a two-party system, 
comprising the Democratic and Republican parties. In many 
States a new party experiences interminable difficulties even 
in getting its name on the ballot. What was done in 1864— 
or even as late as 1912—cannot be done again with the same 
ease. Politicians of both old-line parties generally fear the 
disruptive and disturbing factors generated even by the ap- 
pearance of third parties. They have united their efforts 
after each such appearance in the past to make it more dif- 
ficult for a third party to get a foothold. Election laws in 
many States were amended after the 1912 Bull Moose move- 
ment and again after the LaFollette experiment of 1924 to 
increase the invulnerability of the bi-partisan system. 

Other factors which in the realm of practical politics mili- 
tate against the emergence of new parties is the fact that the 
two existing parties are going concerns, with traditions and 
associations with leaders who have become historical idols 
of the nation—undisputed assets of great value. 

Last, but far from least, they have established the frame- 
work of local and precinct organizations in an overwhelming 
majority of the States of the Union. Still another factor of 
importance is the extreme difficulty—without great provoca- 
tion—of breaking the habit of masses of voters in affiliating 
and supporting one or the other of the two major parties. 

Still another aspect of the matter is that the dominance 
of two major parties seems to be the only feasible political 
system under our form of government and for a country as 
large as this one. The development of, say, three fairly- 
evenly balanced political parties in national politics could 
only lead to widespread confusion in government. The clash 
of sectional interests—for the development of a third party 
undoubtedly would be along lines of sectional or class inter- 
ests and would have the result of more sharply limiting the 
sectional interests of the present parties—would militate 
against the national general welfare. Governmental action, 
more and more, would consist of compromises based on ex- 
pediency and a necessity to function in same manner. 

Under the existing bi-partisan system, due to its very 
nature, the conflict of economic and sectional interests are 
adjusted and reconciled in large part before reaching the 
crucible of the floors of Congress. Leaders of each of the 
major parties cannot concentrate all their energies or atten- 
tion on serving the interests of any one class or section of 
the country. They must take a national viewpoint and in 
doing so they must seek to harmonize or, if you prefer, com- 
promise, divergent viewpoints among their nation-wide fol- 
lowings. Thus the present party leaders must undertake to 
obtain formulas that will appeal to the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the East and middle-West as well as to the dairymen 
of the North and the grain growers of the West. If they 
fail in that mission, their party faces defeat rather than 
victory. 

Thus by the very nature of our national situation, a polit- 
ical party to be successful must have a national and classless 
viewpoint, reconciling the interests of our divergent popula- 
tion. Compromise naturally is the answer. Yet that is the 
very ground on which much of the criticism of the present 
bi-partisan system is pitched and it is the reason most fre- 
quently given as necessitating formation of a third party. 
The two old parties, it is asserted, are too much alike; they 
place expediency above principle; they refuse to face up to 
issues but undertake to pussyfoot and dodge through non- 
conclusive compromises. Many of these contentions have 
more than a germ of truth in them—yet it cannot be other- 
wise. 

Those idealists who visualize a political party that takes a 
straightforward stand on all the issues of the day—that 
never stoops to compromise—are contemplating an intellec- 
tual academy—not a live, vital political party with prospects 
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of success. A party may take a strong stand on one issue of 
the day—perhaps on two—but it cannot take that kind of a 
stand on all issues, because as soon as it does it creates insur- 
gency and disintegration within its own ranks. 

It was the great American historian Frederick J. Turner 
who said that ‘“‘statesmanship in this nation consists not only 
in representing the special interests of the leader’s own sec- 
tion, but in finding a formula that will bring the different 
regions (and he might have added economic classes) together 
in acommon policy.” Such is the task performed by our two 
major political parties and the more divergent the interests 
represented within a party, the greater its service to the 
nation as a whole will be and the greater the assurance 
against a tyrannical use of government authority. 

Political parties founded primarily to advance the cause 
of the farmer, or of labor, or of capital, or any other single 
group, will never achieve success in this country. To attain 
success a political party must undertake to appeal to all of 
these groups and to do that it must seek to reconcile and 
adjust their conflicting interests—which is another way of 
saying that it must seek compromises. Otherwise a political 
party would not respond to the national will and would not 
long endure. 

Although I have several times this evening emphasized a 
belief that no substantial change has taken place, nor in the 
immediate future will take place, in the pattern or frame- 
work of American politics and the two-party system, it is 
ebvious that realignments of party forces and reorientation 
of viewpoints constantly are in progress. Each of the two 
major parties alternately will continue to strive, as they have 
done in the past, to win the support of a majority of our 
people. They will undertake to do this by bringing their 
viewpoints as closely in harmony with those of the people as 
they can. Since in that endeavor political parties to win votes 
must strike for the middle of the road—going to neither 
extreme—the undertaking is primarily an effort to attract 
the support of the people comprising the middle-class in this 
country. 

There is the key to the direction of political winds. The 










middle-class holds the balance of political power. This group 
of voters has a tempering and moderating effect on political 
action. It will not permit for long extreme action on behalf 
of either capital or proletariat. For a time this middle-class 
may tolerate an emphasis on political and governmental ac- 
tion in one direction or the other—but its dissatisfaction will 
grow until some concrete event, such as an economic recession 
or repeated failures to fulfill promised achievements, will set 
this group against the party in power. 

Such a situation is in process of developing today. The 
Democratic Party came back into power nationally in 1932 
because it more nearly responded to the wishes of the middle- 
class than did the Republicans. During the last two years, 
however, it has increasingly failed to reflect the viewpoint 
of the American middle-class, a fact evidenced by the sam- 
plings of public opinion made in the Gallup Polls and by 
the results of last November’s elections. Meanwhile’ the 
Republican Party has reoriented its viewpoint more closely 
in harmony with middle-class sentiment. 

With ever increasing spending on the part of the Federal 
Government and a continued failure of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration to restore economic prosperity, dissatisfaction of 
the middle-class with the present party in power is bound to 
grow. The November elections indicated that the tides of 
political sentiment has been reversed. The history of Amer- 
ican politics indicates that such tides when once they com- 
mence to flow do not stop until they reach a crest—which 
means a shifting of control from one political party to an- 
other. How fast this tide will move must be left to conjec- 
ture and the force of some of the intangible factors men- 
tioned a few minutes ago. But this fact stands out: the one 
significant change that has taken place in the pattern of our 
American political system in recent years is the increasing 
volatility of voters. In recent years party ties and affiliations 
have rested more lightly on voters than a quarter or half 
century ago. The pendulum today swings faster and makes 
a greater arc than formerly. Thus two years no longer is too 
short a period for the consummation of another traditional 
cycle in American politics. 


Economic Implications of the Wages 
and Hours Act 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY OF THE WORKERS IS ESSENTIAL 
By PAUL F. BRISSENDEN, School of Business, Columbia University, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, National Consumers’ League 
Before the Annual Meeting of National Consumers’ League, Friday, December 9, 1938, Hotel Astor, N. Y. 


PROPOSE in this paper merely to outline the substan- 
I tive provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and to 
discuss certain of their economic implications. I do not 
pretend to deal systematically or exhaustively with these 
implications; to do so would require more time—and more 
knowledge—than | have available. Although I am not un- 
aware that the problem of compensation is closely interwoven 
with the problem of work-time. I propose to deal chiefly 
with the wage standards set up in the law, only the most 
casual reference to the problem of hours. Finally, I think 
it proper to warn at the outset that most, if not all of my 
judgments are tentative, and that while many questions will 
be raised, few if any, will be answered. 
Last June, after more than a year of controversy, the Fed- 
eral Congress finally enacted a bill prohibiting child labor 
and establishing national standards of wages and hours. The 





law became effective on October 24th of this year. It has 
been estimated that about eleven million persons are affected 
by it. Apart from the not unimportant groups specifically ex- 
cluded from its scope, its provisions as to wages and hours 
apply to all employees engaged in interstate commerce or 
working upon goods destined for shipment in such commerce. 
Exempted groups include persons “employed in . . . executive, 
administrative, professional or local retailing . . .” capacities; 
persons employed as outside salesmen; employees of retail or 
service establishments the greater part of whose business is 
in intrastate commerce; “any employee employed in agri- 
culture”; and, by restrictive definition of the term “em- 
ployer,” all employees of the Federal, State and Municipal 
governments. 

The prohibition of child labor also is limited, of course, 
to such labor in interstate commerce. It bars employment 
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“in any occupation”, of children under sixteen and the em- 
ployment in certain hazardous or unhealthful occupations of 
children under eighteen. Furthermore, under certain condi- 
tions “the employment of employees between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen years in occupations other than manufactur- 
ing and mining shall not be deemed to constitute oppressive 
child labor ...” Nor are the child-labor provisions applicable 
“to any employee employed in agriculture while not legally 
required to attend school, or to any child employed as an 
actor in motion pictures or theatrical productions.” 

Important and significant as are the child labor provisions 
of the statute, they are overshadowed by the wages and hours 
provisions. These not only impose a uniform national min- 
imum for wages and a uniform national maximum for hours, 
with escalator clauses setting higher standards to come into 
effect at stipulated later dates, but they also provide for the 
more rapid stepping up of minimum wage standards in partic- 
ular industries as to which such acceleration of minimum- 
wage standards is recommended as feasible by industry com- 
mittees appointed by the Administrator of the Act, if such 
recommendations are approved by the Administrator. 

The fixed minimum-wage provisions require that all em- 
ployees covered by the Act be paid not less than 25¢ an hour, 
from October, 1938, to October, 1939; not less than 30¢ an 
hour from October, 1939, to October, 1945; and not less 
than 40¢ an hour after October, 1945. The fixed maximum- 
hours provisions prohibit employment for more than 44 hours 
a week from October, 1938 to October 1939; for more than 
42 hours a week from October, 1939 to October, 1940; and 
for more than 40 hours a week after October, 1940. The 
two sets of provisions, taken together, result in the require- 
ment of a minimum weekly wage of $11.00 per week now, 
and the stepping up of this minimum in seven years to $16.00 a 
week. Thus, quite apart from any accelerations which may 
result from the work of the industry committees, the law 
not only imposes a present standard of 25¢ and 44 hours, 
but necessitates over the next seven years a lowering of the 
initially established hours ceiling by 9%, the raising of the 
initially established hourly-wage floor by 60%, and the rais- 
ing of the weekly-wage floor by 45%. 

Some measure of flexibility is introduced into this rigid 
pattern by the provision for the exemption from the wage 
standards (under defined conditions) of “learners, appren- 
tices and handicapped workers” and, in an opposite direction 
by the modifications expected to be made in these standards 
with respect to particular industries, as a result of the work 
of the industry committees. Flexibility is given to the hours 
provisions by stipulation that longer work periods will be per- 
mitted upon the condition that over-time employment be paid 
for at not less than time and a half, by the lee-way allowed 
in the case of employees working under collective labor agree- 
ments and by the allowance of not more than 14 weeks of 
over-time work at straight time in industries “found by the 
Administrator to be of a seasonal nature.” 

This is the substance of the law. It is revolutionary legis- 
lation. It reflects a radical transformation in public policy 
with respect to the proper role of government—particularly 
the Federal government—in relation to industry. It carries 
a long step further the extraordinary development of Federal 
labor policy which marks this fourth decade of the twentieth 
century. Its presence upon the statute book raises in inten- 
sified form the challenge to a re-examination of thorny ques- 
tions: What is the optimum measure, and form, of regulation 
of industry by the state? What should be the respective 
spheres of State and Federal powers in respect to such regu- 
lation? How much of the details of regulation should be 
written by the legislature and how much left to administra- 
tive discretion? What are the economic implications of the 






laws once they are crystallized upon the statute books? It 
is with this last question only that this paper is concerned. 

It is an old doctrine among economists that the prices of 
goods and services tend to be fixed at points at which the 
available market supplies will be taken off the market. On 
the supply side it is equally old doctrine that the prices of 
goods and services are significantly and intimately connected 
w:th the amounts of them that are available in the market 
at any given time. ‘This doctrine has been applied, of course, 
to the problem of the determination of the price of human 
services—the wages of labor, in other words. One eminent 
economist has asserted that “there is . . . no proposition so 
universally accepted in economics as that the remuneration of 
persons in any labor-group depends directly [though not 
solely] on the numbers in that group.” This proposition, I 
think, is as sound as it is widely accepted. It is not neces- 
sary here to consider such corollaries of it as the theory of 
marginal productivity. It is sufficient to note that as the 
total number of laborers increases the importance attached to 
new recruits, the price offered for them, and, therefore, the 
price offered to all of the workers in the group, tend to fall. 
I suppose that this is what businessmen have in mind when 
they speak of the “law of supply and demand.” Applied to 
unskilled laborers, a group especially affected by the Wages 
and Hours Law, this economic “law” means that, in an 
economy in which the determination of wages is left wholly 
to the inter-play of market influences, the wages of untrained 
workers tend to be very low because there are so very many 
untrained workers. 

The “law” of supply and demand is not repealed by the 
Wages and Hours Law. Both are in effect. But, though not 
repealed by the statutory law the economic “law” may be 
conditioned, disciplined and delimited by the operation of 
the statute. Labor organizations, through their rules (trade- 
union “laws’’) prescribing the closed shop or limiting the 
numbers of apprentices, apply another kind of discipline to 
the “law” of supply and demand. They give effect to that 
law by substituting artificial control of numbers of the “nat- 
ural” control of numbers—or, better, for the laissez-faire 
system of allowing the numbers to be what they may, subject 
only to Malthusian restraints. So also with the rules jointly 
formulated in collective labor agreements. They set aside 
the economic law, paradoxically, by giving an artificial effect 
to it by deliberate regulation of what the natural law leaves 
pretty much to chance—and the birth rate. Not dis-similar, 
it seems to me, is the relation between this new statute and 
the economic principle referred to. 

It is perhaps not without significance that the advent of 
public regulation of such central features of the wage con- 
tract as its wages and hours terms comes at a period in our 
history that is clearly marked by a definite slowing down of 
the rate of population increase. The “law” of supply and 
demand, in other words, may now be entering upon a phase 
calculated to reinforce, rather than interfere with, the suc- 
cessful administration of a law designed to raise the living 
standards of the lowest-paid workers. At the moment, of 
course, the great obstacle to early realization of the beneficial 
results of the declining rate of population increase is the dis- 
hearteningly large volume of unemployment. 

In this general setting what is to be said as to the specific 
economic implications of the law? Any discussion of the 
economic repercussions of so drastic and far-reaching a law 
must be entered upon with the frank admission that the prob- 
lem is one of extreme complexity and that much of what is 
said is bound to be guesswork. The task of appraisal is 
rendered still more difficult by the fact that the statute 
undertakes simultaneously to regulate both wages and hours. 
It follows that the disturbance of the “natural” system of 
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fixation of wages and hours would seem to be much greater 
than that which would be produced by a law regulating hours 
only, or by a statute regulating only wages—the “heart of 
the work contract.” 

The minimum rates of wages established by the Act are, 
of course, below the minimum rates already prevailing in 
many industries and regions. But, in some industries the 
minimum market rates existing at the time the law went into 
effect were well below the statutory minimum. What is the 
effect of the statute upon the workers in such industries who 
were receiving wages below the 25¢ minimum? There is 
no question that many of these workers are bound to be laid- 
off. (It should be emphasized that relatively to the total 
their numbers will not be considerable.) Certainly, at the 
new higher rate fewer workers will be desired by employers, 
and more workers will seek these more desirable, because 
better-paid, jobs. But it is likely—the theory of competitive 
equilibrium to the contrary notwithstanding—that some of 
those who were receiving wages below the legal minimum 
were not being paid all they were “worth” to their employers. 
Insofar as they were, and are, “worth” the legal minimum 
(although in the unregulated market they had not received 
that much) they can and perhaps will be paid the legal min- 
imum and kept in service. But many others are “worth” no 
more than the sub-standard wages they were getting. They 
are not “worth” the legal minimum to their employers, who, 
unless they can secure exemptions for them as learners or 
handicapped workers, will be obliged to throw them into the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

From the point of view of the employer of persons pre- 
viously paid less than the minimum, what the law does is 
to increase his labor costs and, therefore, in some measure, 
his total costs. If he cannot bear (or even if he mistakenly 
thinks he cannot bear) these added costs, he has no choice 
but to dismiss those of his workers whom he had paid sub- 
standard wages and whom he cannot afford to pay more— 
unless he can secure exemptions for them. It is a cardinal 
part of the policy of the new statute to relax its rigidities 
wherever necessary “to prevent curtailment of opportunities 
for employment.” The law requires the Administrator to be 
guided by this consideration in passing upon applications for 
exemptions. The lay-off of workers paid at sub-standard rates 
and “worth” no more to their employer seems clearly to 
curtail “opportunities for employment.” Certainly it curtails 
the opportunities of the laid-off workers. It would seem, 
therefore, that the exemption clauses must be resorted to and 
exemptions granted at least to the extent that jobs are now 
occupied by sub-standard workers who are not “worth” the 
standard. If the workers in such jobs are numerous the ex- 
emptions will be proportionately numerous and, of course, 
insofar as exemptions are allowed, the law (insofar as its 
wage standards are concerned) becomes to that extent inop- 
erative. Its benefits, so far as minimum wages are concerned, 
will be limited to the employees previously paid sub-standard 
wages but “worth” to the employer at least standard wages 
and now paid such wages. If, however, the number of sub- 
standard workers not “worth” the standard wage to their 
employers is small the number of exemptions should be cor- 
respondingly small and the law relatively more effective and 
beneficial to the previously sub-standard employees. 

Since it is not likely that the efficiency of the least skilled 
workers will be susceptible of very great improvement during 
the next seven years it would seem that as the escalator 
clauses come into effect the number of sub-standard workers 
not “worth” the standard must increase, thus increasing the 
pressure for, and the number of, exemptions—and widening 
the area over which the law may tend to be ineffective. 

Already petitions have been filed by the telegraph com- 








panies for exemptions for some 20,000 messengers on the 
ground that “the opportunities for messenger employment 
will be materially curtailed” if the applications are denied. 
After hearing, an examiner appointed by the Administrator, 
recommended denial of the petitions on the ground that pay- 
ment of the minimum of 25¢ an hour would not curtail 
opportunities for employment. An appeal has been taken to 
the Administrator from the examiner’s recommendations. 
Newspaper reports indicate that a large number of mes- 
sengers have lost their jobs, and that thousands more are 
threatened with the loss of their jobs. 

But, the throwing of sub-standard workers upon the labor 
market may not be an unmixed evil. The readjustments thus 
set in motion may operate to enlarge both earnings and em- 
ployment among the workers generally. If messengers are 
refused exemption and, assuming that they actually are not 
“worth” 25¢ an hour, throwr upon the labor market, they 
will either find jobs at which they will be “worth” that 
rate of pay, or they will be unemployed. If they are able 
to work and cannot find employment at at least the standard 
rate they should have public employment at that rate. The 
obligation of society surely does not stop with the imposition 
of a standard minimum wage. It may not wash its hands 
of the responsibility for the public employment of those 
whom, in effect, it has legislated out of their jobs. Moreover, 
the telegraph companies presumably will be obliged either 
to replace the messengers who are not worth 25¢ with per- 
sons who are worth that, perhaps taking them from W. P. A. 
rolls, or to resort to the telephone for delivery of messages, 
with the result that in due course there will be enlarged 
opportunities of employment for telephone operators. 

A much-mooted question about the wage provision is the 
old one about the possibility that the minimum wage may 
in practice tend to become the maximum. American expe- 
rience with State minimum wage laws for the women does 
not appear to justify apprehension on this score. The record 
under NRA seems to have been less decisive, but the admin- 
istration of the NRA code provisions can hardly be said to 
have been as effective as that of the State laws. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act, moreover, endeavors to guard against 
this result by its explicit stipulation that none of its provisions 
“shall justify any employer in reducing a wage paid by him 
which is in excess of the applicable minimum wage under 
this Act, or justify any employer in increasing hours of em- 
ployment maintained by him which are shorter than the max- 
imum hours applicable under this Act.” But it would be 
naive not to recognize that many employers are likely to re- 
sort to the expedient of laying-off workers paid relatively high 
rates and rehiring them at lower wage levels. Whether this 
will be done on a scale sufficient to cause a substantial con- 
centration of wages just above the minimum it is, of course, 
impossible to predict. 

The effects of the Act upon employment turn not only 
upon its minimum wage provisions. They also depend upon 
the hours standards which it sets up. The objective here is 
even more directly and obviously to increase employment. 
To what extent the limitations upon hours of work may 
accomplish this is, of course, uncertain. There is little ques- 
tion that in 1933 the concerted drive under the President’s 
Re-employment Agreement, with its limitations upon hours 
of employment, achieved a considerable expansion of employ- 
ment. Whether the result will be the same under the present 
law is by no means certain. That experiment was made 
under favorable psychological conditions which do not pre- 
vail now. 

The problem of regional differentials in wages is likely to 
be the occasion for many administrative headaches. Since 
the statutory wage minimum in effect during any given period 
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is uniform for all industries and regions it follows that, apart 
from the back-door differentials resultant upon exemptions 
granted to learners, apprentices and handicapped persons, 
deviations from the uniform minimum will be confined to 
differences emerging in the approved recommendations of the 
industry committees. The statute instructs these committees 
to recommend “reasonable classifications” within the indus- 
tries with which they respectively are concerned and to fix 
separate and, if need be, different minimum rates for each 
classification. It further instructs them, however, that “no 
minimum wage rate shall be fixed solely on a regional 
basis. . . .” In fixing intra-industrial differentials the com- 
mittees are instructed to “consider among other relevant 
factors”: 


1. “competitive conditions as affected by transpor- 
tation, living and production costs,” 


2. wages fixed in collective labor agreements for sim- 
ilar work, and, 


3. wages paid for similar work “by employers who 
voluntarily maintain minimum-wage standards in the 
industry.” 


The wage structure of American industry is a sprawling, 
intricate complex, marked among other things by numerous 
and elaborate (and often very wide) horizontal differentials 
among geographic regions, industries and branches of indus- 
tries. Even the application of the uniform, national minimum 
will not be limited in its effect to the labor groups receiving 
that minimum. Since the upper wage-scale levels are often 
based upon the minimum or basic rates paid to common labor 
(the former frequently being fixed as definite percentages 
of the latter) it follows that even the imposition of the 
25-cent minimum may have more far-reaching repercussions 
than one might at first blush suppose. 

But it is in the handling of the problem of the horizontal 
differentials that dynamite lies. This supremely delicate and 
difficult problem will be one of the principal concerns of the 
industry committees. The implications of the statute on this 
phase of the problem must turn of necessity upon the policy 
or policies recommended by the committees and approved by 
the Administrator. The policy alternatives among which the 
committees could choose in grappling with these differentials 
are the following: 

1. They could fix classifications and corresponding 
rates in such a way as to leave existing horizontal differ- 
entials undisturbed. 


2. They could go to the opposite extreme and elim- 
inate all differentials. 


3. They could widen them, more or less. 
4. They could narrow them, more or less. 


I think it may be taken for granted that horizontal differ- 
entials will neither be widened nor suddenly eliminated. 
They are likely either to be left undisturbed or to be nar- 
rowed more or less. The least disturbance of the existing 
pattern of cost and competitive relationships will result, of 
course, from pursuit of a policy of leaving these differentials 
undisturbed. But this policy, on the other hand, is precisely 
the one which is likely to be least effective in fulfillment of the 
purposes of the Act in sub-standard regions and industries. 
Tremendous and costly disturbances of existing competitive 
relationships would of course be precipitated by any drastic 
narrowing of horizontal differentials, which would be only 
less seriously dislocating its effect than the sudden and total 
elimination of them. Some further promotion of the objec- 
tives of the statute would seem possible of achievement (with 
some chance of avoidance of disturbances in competitive rela- 
tionships so serious as to do damage overbalancing the gains 





from such promotion) if the industry committees should fol- 
low a strategy on horizontal differentials of making haste 
very slowly and letting any re-adjustments which are made 
rest upon the principle of squeezing existing margins only a 
very little at a time. 

In its policy preamble the Act makes it clear that its 
provisions are formulated with the purpose of attacking and 
eliminating “labor conditions detrimental to the maintenance 
of the minimum standard of living necessary for health, 
efficiency and general well-being of workers. . . .” The 
establishment, by 1945, of a uniform national minimum of 
wages of 40¢ an hour and a uniform national maximum of 
work-time of 40 hours a week is the objective. The goal, 
in other words, is the setting up of a national minimum 
standard of living. That this is its major purpose there 
scarcely is ground for question. But it is not necessary to 
go beyond this same preamble to discover the strong impli- 
cation that one auxiliary or intermediate, objective, is the 
elimination of unfair competitive methods, for the policy 
statement asserts that “the existence . . . in commerce [etc.] 

. .. of labor conditions detrimental to the maintenance of .. . 
[a] minimum standard of living necessary for health .. . 
[and] . . . well-being . . . constitutes an unfair method of 
competition. . . .” Furthermore, as already noted, the Ad- 
ministrator is instructed elsewhere in the statute, where he 
finds that it is “necessary in order to prevent curtailment of 
opportunities for employment” to grant exemptions to “learn- 
ers” and others, thus depriving them of the benefits of the 
statute, because of the employer’s claim (validated to the 
satisfaction of the Administrator) that the attempt to confer 
them by application to him of the law’s requirements would 
make it necessary for him to lay-off some or all of his em- 
ployees. Now, employers who seek and, after careful ex- 
amination of conditions in their respective businesses, are 
granted such exemption, are pretty sure to be inefficient, high 
cost, employers and, therefore, “unfair” competitors. If the 
Administrator grants the exemption he is inescapably per- 
petuating the unfair competition, with its possible threat to 
the standards of life of competing firms which have con- 
formed to the standards. He also is depriving the employees 
concerned of the minimum standard of living provided by the 
statute and threatening the wage scales of employees of com- 
peting employers, who later may file applications for exemp- 
tion. If, on the other hand, he denies the exemption (which 
presumably he may not do if convinced that to do so would 
curtail employment opportunities) he obliges the employer 
to conform to the prescribed standards. The fulfillment of 
the obligation, if the employer really is just able to “break 
even” upon a sub-standard scale and unless the higher scale 
causes a prompt and substantial improvement in efficiency 
(which is unlikely), will precipitate the lay-off of some of 
his employees, thus directly curtailing their opportunities of 
employment and, perhaps, after a time the employment op- 
portunities of others. 

This statement of the almost equally disconcerting alterna- 
tives of staying or laying on the hand of the law suggests 
that, so far as concerns marginal high-cost firms employing 
appreciable numbers of workers at sub-standard wages, the 
employer stands between the devil and the deep, blue sea. 
If he is required to conform he cuts personnel and, perhaps, 
survives. But, in conforming with the letter of the law, he 
is frustrating its purpose as to the workers whom he lays off 
and as to other workers likely subsequently to be laid-off by 
other employers as a consequence of his action. If he is 
exempted, the legislative purpose again is frustrated. His 
low-paid employees must remain on the low living standard 
whose elimination is the purpose of the statute. His near- 

marginal competitors are dragged down to the margin. They 
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are impelled to seek exemption, and whether or not they get 
it, the consequences are that the law as applied to some or 
all of their employees is not enforced. 

This problem, difficult and perplexing at best, is made 
more difficult by the fact that in the case of most marginal, 
exemption-seeking firms it is quite impossible to know in 
advance with any certainty whether employment opportu- 
nities would be curtailed if exemption were refused. Statistics 
reflective of the firm’s past experience and present condition 
may, of course, be a very real help in time of exemption 
trouble, but I do not believe that anyone who had anything 
to do with this aspect of the NRA would be so bold as to 
say that, even with mountains of accounting and statistical 
data on the case in hand, it is possible to do more than make 
a semi-intelligent guess as to what consequences respecting 
employment opportunities would follow either the grant or 
denial of exemption. It scarcely need be added, I think, that 
the task of the Administrator—a hugely difficult one all along 
the line—is no less than appalling insofar as exemptions are 
concerned. 

A closely similar problem is presented in connection with 
the work of the industry committees, in their efforts to decide 
whether, and how much, to accelerate the notching up of the 
wage standard above the fixed levels set by the escalator 
provisions. Each industry committee has the duty to “recom- 
mend to the Administrator the highest minimum wage rates 
for the industry which it determines, having due regard to 
economic and competitive conditions, will not substantially 
curtail employment in the industry.” The task of the indus- 
try committees is in some respects more, and in some respects 
less, difficult than that shouldered by the Administrator under 
the law’s exemption provisions. While exemption cases pre- 
sumably will present themselves as problems involving in- 


dividual firms, each industry committee will have a whole 
industry on its hands. The very composition of the commit- 
tee, however, will be such as to make available to it rather 
more expert and intimate acquaintance with its industry than 
is likely to be at the command of the Administrator in deal- 
ing, from firm to firm, with exemption cases. I suspect that 
it may not infrequently transpire, that an industry com- 
mittee, mired in uncertainty as to whether the elevation of 
the wage-minimum from 30¢ to 35¢ in fact would sub- 
stantially curtail employment, will whisper to itself: “We 
cannot say that any increase over 30¢ will not result in such 
curtailment ; we conclude, therefore, the statutory minimum 
should not be disturbed.” 

Such strategic and perhaps temporary, surrenders of op- 
portunities to push ahead of the statutory line may be regret- 
table. They are, nevertheless, inevitable, as also are the 
retreats to economic status-guo points behind the statutory 
line (say to 20¢) reflected in grants of exemption to individ- 
ual firms. It is not only the law of supply and demand that 
remains un-repealed by the Wages and Hours Law. Neither 
does our statute repeal the economic status-quo as to the cur- 
rently prevailing level of efficiency of the workers in mar- 
ginal (and other) firms, or as to the managerial efficiency of 
the marginal firms or as to the bedeviling influence of the 
marginal firms upon employment, levels of wages, and labor 
conditions generally. 

The conclusion seems inescapable, therefore, that approach 
to full and even-handed application of the terms of the new 
legislation can not be expected to be made except in the 
measure that, concomitantly, we make headway in raising 
the level of productivity of workers, especially those now least 
skilled and least efficient and in raising the level of man- 
agerial efficiency of marginal and other firms. 


We Are Proud of Our Freedom 


FRANCE WANTS TO LIVE AT PEACE 


By EDOUARD DALADIER, Premier of France 
Before the Chamber of Deputies, January 26, 1939 
[Condensed | 


of internal politics, but I have thought a great deal of 

events that may become dramatic events. I have 
listened to many speeches and have read those to which I 
could not listen and I have found this debate important and 
noble, doing honor to the regime of liberty. 

Now the time has come to conclude. Everywhere there 
is intense diplomatic activity, there is intense manufacture 
of armaments. There must be unity not only in the interests 
of the government but in the interests of France herself. 

Those who have the responsibility of talking and acting in 
the name of France must have the necessary authority. We 
are divided on misunderstandings more than on principles. 
It would be the same, I think, in any country where the 
representatives of the people could express their opinions. 

What I want to is to retain, in the face of events that are 
developing, all that can be regarded as expressing that na- 
tional unanimity and of will of which we have all thought 
and spoken. Every speaker has emphasized that France has 
no other desire than for peace. In the speeches of [Deputies] 
Elbel, Delaunay, Grumbach and even Léon Blum I have 
found that denunciation of war as profitless and useless 
which was denounced in Norman Angell’s “Great Illusion,” 
written just before the tragic days of 1914. Every statesman 
should read it again and think back. He will find that 


"Tetinteral pt this debate I have had no thought 


nothing that is not ephemeral can be found by violence. On 
the other hand, what immense workshops are open for good 
construction by men of good-will. For that reason this gov- 


. ernment subscribes with all its heart to the idea of a general 


conference, which has been suggested. 

At that conference we would proclaim that all dreams of 
greatness which are founded on violence are vain. There 
we would unite all those of good-will. We are ready to 
launch an invitation to the world to take the initiative, for 
by it France would be made the greater among all peoples. 

At the same time I reject as evil all policies of renuncia- 
tion or withdrawal that would be injurious to French secur- 
ity. Wherever French interests are at stake, France knows 
how to reply, if necessary, with a categoric no. 

We are hostile to no people, whatever regime they may 
have chosen or endure. France wants to live at peace with 
her neighbors but surely it is only natural that she should 
feel closer sympathy with these great Anglo Saxon peoples 
who do not break their word and have given us their assur- 
ance that they will be at our side if we are threatened. 

We cherish the friendship of Great Britain and of the 
great American republic, whose President has, in such noble 
words, so often expressed thoughts that are common with 
our own we are allied 
we shall 
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